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NEXT DOOR. 


By Ciara Lovutse Burnaam, author of ‘ Dearly 
Bought,” ‘‘ No Gentlemen,” ‘‘ A Sane Lunatic,” 
etc. ivol.12mo, $1.50. 


** Next Door is a love ony, pure and simple. The con- 
versations are vivacious, with an exceptional charm in 
their natural — and the heroines, Kate and Mar- 
gery, are very sweet, true, womanly giris. The tone 
of the book is refined and pure, and it will make itself 
an gee favorite among the summer novels.”’— Boston 
Tra . 


CHICAGO, 


“The author has talent, and with her vivacity, grace, 
naturalness and simplicity and skill is sure to win popu. 
lar favor. She deserves a prominent position amon 
American novelists for her real power and unaffected” 
ness, and the not common faculty of writing an interest- 
ing story without any sensational elements.”—lobe. 


Jobn Bodewin’s Testimony. 


By Mary Hattock Foorr, author of ‘‘ The Led- 
Horse Claim,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 
“Mrs. Foote is only to be compared with our best 
women novelists. To make this comparison. briefly, Miss 


Woolson observes keenly, Mrs. Burnett writes charm- 
ingly, and Mrs. Foote feels intensely.”—The Critic. 


“An American Woman's Life and 
Work. 


A Memorial of Mary Clemmer, by Epmunp Hupson. 
With Portrait. 12mo. $1.50. 


Also new editions of POEMS OF LIFE AND 
NATURE—HIS TWO WIVES—MEN, WOMEN 
AND THINGS. In four 12mo volumes, taste- 
fully bound, forming a beautiful uniform set of 
the selected works, together with the memorial 
biography of this popular and lamented writer. 
The set in box, $6.00; price for each volume, 
$1.50. 

“Mary Clemmer had the capacity for greatness in several 
directions, but she achieved greatness in the higher 
walks of journalism. Her standard was that of ideal 


morality, refinement and grace, and it is not too much to 
say that she realized this standard.”—Inter Ocean. 


The Ames Memorial Buildings 


At North Easton, Mass. H. H. RicuHarpson, Ar- 
chitect. Twenty-two Gelatine Plates (from 
nature), 13x16. Also, two lithographs. In neat 
portfolio, $6.00. 

“No. 3 inthe sumptuous series of ‘Monographs on 
American Architecture,” which this house has begun to 
issue, will be devoted to the beautiful buildings erected 
by the Ames family in North Easton. The town hall is 

mired the country around forits beauty.”—P 


ost the we ee Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 
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| A Rare Book for Sportsmen. 


HUNTING TRIPS or a RANCHMAN. 
Sketches of Sport in the Northern Cattle 
Plains, together with Personal Experiences 
of Life on a Cattle Ranch. By Turopore 
RoosEvE tt, author of “The Naval War of 
1812.” Popular edition. With thirty-five 
illustrations engraved on wood, from de- 
signs made for this work, by Frost, Gifford, 
Beard, and Sandham. Octavo, cloth, $3.50. 
~“«* * * He must be a hopeless reader who 
does not rise from this book with a new and vivid 
sense of the ‘fascination of the vastness, loneli- 
ness, and monotony of the prairies,’ and of ‘the 
sad and everlasting unrest of the wilderness’ of the 
Big Horn Mountains, in addition to pleasant famili- 
arity with their flora and fauna. * * *- As already 
said, the charm about this ranchman as author is 
that he is every inch a gentleman-sportsman. 
Again, he is a careful observer of the characters 
and individualities of animals, and he is a pleasant 
and graphic describer of them. * * * We be- 
lieve the author may safely reckon on a wide and 
permanent popularity with lish readers, even 
those of them who, like the writer, have long laid 
aside rod and = learned Wordsworth’s 
grand lesson.” — Spectator. 

“One of those distinctively American books 
which ought to be welcomed as contributing dis- 
tinctly to raise the literary prestige of the country 
all over the world. * * * Many of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s narratives are enriched by bits of realism 
which linger in the memory like snatches of 
poetry.”—_W. Y. Tribune. 

‘*Mr. Roosevelt has given a peculiar charm to 
his book from his intense love of nature and his 
capacity to communicate to others his own impres- 
sions. A great debt is due him for having preserved 
in such a charming manner one of the most impor- 
tant chapters in the long history of the conquest of 
the American Wilderness.”—Atlantic Monthly. 

‘*One of the rare books which sportsmen will be 
glad to add to their libraries. Nothing so good of 
the sort has appeared for years. * * * What 
we like about the author is the certainty that he 
is thoroughly trustworthy, and we feel that we 
may receive his sporting experiences for gospel.” — 

Review 


‘*Mr. Roosevelt’s volume is as readable as. it is 
handsome. * * * The author is an r sports- 
man and a writer. His pen is as eloguent as 
his rifle is effective. *._ * * ”—London A mM. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons, 


NEW YORK anp LONDON. 
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EAGLE PENCILS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 


ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS 


( PATENTED.) 
The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer- 
cantile and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS, 


The most perfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
egrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS, 


OVER FIFTY COLORS. 





Preferable to Water Colors in many ways. 


The STOP-GAUGE, 


Automatic Pencil. Is an entirely new article, and it 
is the ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 


HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 


ALSO 


CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing Desks, 
Chess Boards, Ete. 








Kocnu, Sons & Co., New York, 
IMPORTERS. 


Our goods are sold at the prin principal bookstores. 
obits by the leading jobbers. 


The Trade 





A. C. MtCLURG & CO’S 


“MATCHLESS” PENS. 


This owe will last as long as three or four ordinary 
I —_"— other qualities which make it 
super or, for business purposes, to any other steel pen 
Th hey are now sold in every State and Territory 
in yy Union. 
Send six cents in stamps for samples and price list, 
and mention the name of this paper. 








A. C. McCLURG & CoO., 


TPORTERS, PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 
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Ask Your Bookseller for Ay yO ee Scrap Book, and 





MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE 


SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a apo favorite, and bids fair to super- 
sede all 7 Scrap Books. 

It is a combination o teem gg A BE 
Scrap —_ the convenience of the ener = 
page, an aay < Ty) ‘or ting, 
are such that those who once use this Scra Book never 
return to the old style. 

To travelers and tourists itis particularly desirable, 
being Gaep Book and Paste Pot combined. In using the 


old-fashioned Scrap Book, travelers have hitherto 
compelled to carry a bottle G Ry my the breaking of 
which among one’s bag far from pleasant. This 
disagreeable risk is avo by te use of the Mark Twain 
Scrap Book. 

The ungummed Scrap Book is at times ef no 
service whatever, if pote or mucilage be not at hand 
when wanted. With a Mark Twain no such vexatious 
difficulty can possibly occur. 


NORRISTOWN HERALD. 
“No library is compte without a copy | of the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and Mark Twain’s Scrap Boo 


ARPER’S MONTHLY. 

“It saves sticky fingers and ruffled pictures and scraps. 
It is a capital invention.” 

DANBURY NEWS. 

“Tt isa valuable book for go ty by domestic atmos- 
phere, and, being self-acting, saves the employment of an 
assistant. It contains nothing that the most fastidious 
——. could object to, and is, frank and manly, the 

t thing of any age—mucilage particularly.” 





Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


119 and 121 William St., New Yerk 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’ | 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
3803—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of ail dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEw YorK. 




















ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 
POPULAR NUMBERS: 
048, 14, 130, 135, 239, 333, 444, 








161. 





For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Works: Camden, N. J. 
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RECENT VOLUMES 
OF THE 


Boun Liprary Books. 


Life of Schumann. 

The Lifé and Works of Robert Schumann. By August 
Reissmann. Translated from the Third Edition of the 
German by Abby Langdon Alger. lvol.. Net, $1.00. 


History of Philosophy. 
A Handbook of the History of Philosophy. For the use 
of Students. By Ernest Belfort Bax. 1 vol. Net, $1.50. 


° 
‘Boswell’s Jobnson. 
New Edition (Napier’s). With the Tour in the Hebrides 
and Johnsoniana. 6vols. Net, $6.00. 


Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 
Motteux’s translation revised. With Lockhart’s Life 
and Notes. 2vols. Net, $2.00. 


s > 

Coleridge's Works. 

Containing The Friend, 1 vol. Biographia Literaria, 1 
vol. Aids to Reflection, 1 vol. Lectures on Shakspeare, 
lvol. Table Talk and Omniana,lvol. Miscellanies, 
sthetic and Literary, l vol. 6vols. Each, net, $1.00. 


Goldsmith's Works. 


A New Edition, containing pieces hitherto uncollected 
anda Life of the Author. 5 vols. Net, $5.00. 


Haglitt’s Works. 

Containing: Table Talk,1 vol. Lectures on the Litera- 
ture of the Age of Elizabeth, 1 vol. The Plain 
Speaker, 1 vol. Round Table, 1 vol. Lectures on the 
English Poets, 1 vol. Sketches and Essays, lvol. 6 
vols. Each, net, $1.00. 


Moliere’s Dramatic Works. 


A New Translation in English Prose, by C. H. Wall, with 
a Short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. Net, $3.00. 


Plutarch’s Lives. 
Newly Trawsiated, with Notesanda Life. By A. Stewart, 
M.A. 4vols. Net, $4.00. 


. ’ 

Victor Hugo’s ‘Poems. 

Chietiy Lyrical. Translated by Various Writers. Now 
first collected. By J. H. L. Williams. lvol. Net, $1.00. 


Kant’s Prolegomena and Metaphysical 
Foundations of satural Science, Translated, with 
Biography and Memoir, by E. Belford Bax.’ 1 vol. 
Net, $1.5v. 
Spinoza’s Chief Works. 
—— Introduction, by RH. M. Elwes. 2 vols, 
‘et, $3.00. 


Dyer’s City of Rome, Its History 
mee Kevised, with Illustrations. 


Walton's Lives of Donne and Hooker. 


New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. With Numerous 
Illustrations. lvol. Net, $1.50. 


Fairbolt’s Costume in England. 


A History of Dress to the End of the I8th Century. 
Third Edition. Enlarged and Thoroughly Kevised. 
illustrated with above 700 Engravings. 2vols. Net, 


$3.00. 4 
‘Burney’s Novels. 
Evelina, lvol. Net, $1.00. Cecilia,2 vols. Net, $2.00. 
Gilbart’ s History, Principles, and Prac- 
tice of Banking. 
New Edition. Revised tu the year 1881. 2 vols. Net, $3.00. 
The above prices are net; if ordered sent by mail, add 10 cents 
per volume for postage. 
We keep a full stock of all the books comprised in 
the various Bohn Libraries (American copyright 
books excepted), aggregating over 650 volumes of 
standard works. A full catalogue sent on application. 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
(Successors to Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 
Cor. Wabash avenue and Madison street, Chicago. 


1 vol. 
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A. C. MCCLURG & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Specimens of English Prose Siyle, 
From Malory to Macaulay. Selected and Anno- 
tated, with an Introductory Essay, by George Saints- 


bury. Crown 8vo. Price, $2. 


“Mr. Saintsbury does so much that it is a wonder he 
should often doso well. . . . In this volume of ‘Speci- 
mens of English Prose Style’ he is seen at his best. The 
selection is comprehensive and well made; the annota- 
tions are always intelligent, and are sometimes as good 
as such things can be; the introduction, an essay on the 
nature and development of English prose style, is in the 
author’s happiest vein.” —Atheneum, London. 


The Humbler Poets. 


A Collection of Newspaper and Periodical Verse, 
1870 to 1885. Compiled by Slason Thompson. 


Crown 8vo. Gilt top. Price, $2. 


“ The high poetic character of these poems as a whole is 
=. Asa unit the collection makes an im ion 
which even a genius of the highest order would not be 
adequate to —, i 2 eas by the poetic 
richness, variety and merit of the selections contained, 
the collection is a rarely good one, flavored with the 
emeee ant aroma of the present time.”—Jndependent, 
ew York. 


Woman in Music. 


By GEORGE P. UPTON. 16mo. Price, $1. 


*‘ Any work upon music ening, Mr. Upton’s name is 
sure to be worth reading. . . . It goes without saying 
that the work isa model of accuracy and of good Eng.- 
lish.”’—News, Chicago. 

“It is a wholly attractive book, carefully studied and 
well written, and fills a place occupied by no other work. 
A highly interesting —— of women composers and 
of women to whom the great masters have dedicated 
compositions is also given.” —Gazette, Boston. 

“Mr. Upton writes with enthusiasm and intelligence 
and the result is a pleasant and scholarly book.’ Mail 
and Express, New York. i 


The Standard Operas. 


Their plots, their music, and their composers. 
By GEORGE P. UPTON. 12mo. Yellow edges, 
price, $1.50; gilt edges, price, $2. 

‘“‘The summaries of the plots are so clear, logical and 
well written that one can read them with real pleasure, 
which cannot be said of the ordinary operatic synopses.’ 
—The Natwon. 

“The work is one simply invaluable to the general 
reading public. It is Coneeteee, not criticism, 


and calculated to greatly increase the intelligent enjoy- 
ment of music.”—Traveller, Boston. 


Letters to a Daughter. 
By HELEN EKIN STARRETT. 12mo., 


price, 50 cents; cloth, price, 75 cents, 


“ They are ninein number, and they are admirable. . . 
The little book ought to have the widest possible circula- 
tion. Its views are excellent, and they are well pnt. 
Mothers of daughters should see that it has a hearing.” — 
Literary World, ton. 


“ These letters have the three great virtues of brevity, 
simplicity, and of good sense. We commend them to 
our readers without reserve.”—Independent, New York. 
Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price by 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers. 

(Successors to Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 


Cor. WasasH AVE. AND Mapison Sr., CHICAGO, 


Paper, 
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D. “APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Comparative Literature. 


By Professor H. M. Posnerr. Volume Fifty-four 
of ‘‘ The International Scientific Series.” 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.75. 

This work isan attempt to follow the effects of social 
and individual evolution on literature, from its rudest 
beginnings of gong ove. to the present time. It isan 
application of science to a study of the 
=e of literature and of the principle of literary 
grow 


The Elements of Booncmics. 


Volume Two. By Henry Dunnine Macteop, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.75. 

Volume Twoof Mr. Macleod’s work completes Pure Ewo- 
nomics. Its -_ ects are: The Relations between Value 


and Quantit = and Cost of co aa yi 
Interest an: 


Memoirs of General | W. T. Sherman. 


New edition, revised, and with Additions. With 
numerous Maps and Portraits. Two vols. 8vo, 
cloth. Price, $5.00. 


This edition of General Sherman’s memoirs has been 
important revised, and contains two new chapters and 
_—s appendices, Fifteen maps and several por- 
, not given in the first edition, enrich the present 
con The portraits consist of engravings on steel of 
Generals Sherman, Thomas, Schofield, and McPherson, 
and a phototype group of corps commanders. The new 
chapter at the end of the work, entitled “After the 
War,” throws light on recent controversies in rd to 
President Johnson’s urpose in wishing to send General 
Grant to Mexico. he appendices contain numerous 
a from army commanders bearing upon events of 
e@ war. 


Iv. 


Aliette (La Morte). 


A Novel. 
author of ‘‘The Romance of a Poor Young 
‘Man,” etc. 12mo, paper cover, 50 cents; half 
bound, 75 cents. 


Ia Morte, which we publish under the name of Aliette, 
has been the great success of the season in France, fifty 
thousand copies having been sold within a few weeks of 
publication. 1t is a novel bearing upon certain vital 
questions of the hour, especially as rds the radical 
results of the differences between reli ous and agnostic 
training. 


“M. Feuillet has made a very strong hit in La Morte.”— 
rday Review. 
“ Merit of a most unusual kind.”—London Atheneum. 


Songs and Ballads of the Southern 
People, 1861-65. 


Collected and edited by 
cloth. Price, $1.00. 
“This collection has been Pega with the view of pre. 


FRANK Moore. 18mo, 


serving in a. form inions and sentiments 
) £ = wane = he as em ed in their ‘Songs and 
which, better than any other 


~~. Ki exhibit the tem _—— of the times and — 

= —s The historicsl value of the oy a . 

Age will not impair it.’’—Note to Readers. 
faa or will be sent by mail, post-paid, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, New YORK. 





From the French of Octave Fevi..et, 











ment, $1.00. 

Mr. Whittier has here collected | the 
written since the publication of “ The 
Islands ” in 1883. 

Signs and Seasons. 
By Jonn Burrovens, author of ‘“‘ Wake Robin,” 

‘*Fresh Fields,” ete. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

CONTENTS: A Sharp Lookout; A Spray of WH: Hard 
are; T ies of the Nests; A Snow Storm; A Taste of 
Maine Birch; Winter Ne hbors; A Salt Breeze; Spring 
ay A River View; Bird Enemies; Phases of ¢ Farm 

e; 
A delightful book of out-door and domestic life. 


California. 

From the Conquest i in 1846 to the ie - Vigilance 
Committee in San Francisco. A study of Ameri- 
can Character. Vol. VII. in series of American 
Commonwealths. By Jostan Royce, Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard College. 
With a fine map. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Dr. Royce is a native Californian, S$ acquainted with 
the State as a citizen, and by very careful research he 
has collected in a single volume the curious and remark- 


ably instructive facts which the unique history of Cali- 
fornia offers. 


The Authorship of Shakespeare. 


By NatHanreL Hotmes. New edition, greatly 


enlarged. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $4. 00. 
r) - Holmes is a firm believer in the pouey that 
<4 Deacon wrote the plays which bear Shakespeare’s 
~-~% His work on the subject is unquestionably the 
fullest and most worthy of attention of all the books 
ever written to prove this thesis. 


Hamlet's Note-‘Book. 


By W. D. O’Connor. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

An magnets contribution to the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy. It comprises a thorough-go oing and brilliant 
defence of Mrs. Pott’s “ Promus” against the attacks of 
Richard Grant White. Incidentally it has an entirely 
new and striking theory of the authorship and purpose 
of the Sonnets, and closes with a powerful parallel 
between the lives Mi Bacon and Shakespeare. 
Gentlemen’ s Maga ine Library. 

Vol. 5. Archeology, Geological and Historic. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50; Roxburgh, printed on hand-made 
paper, $3. 50 net; Large paper edition, Roxbur, “ 

(50 copies for America), printed on hand-m 

r, $6.00 net, 

Th inane deals with prehistoric and early historic 

archeology, «nd records all the numerous barrow open- 


ings and other excavations which were reported to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 


A Satchel Guide. 

For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition for 
1886 revised with additions. A compact Itin- 
erary of the British Isles, Belgium and Holland, 
Germany and the Rhine, Switzerland, France, 
Austria and Italy, with Maps, Street Plans, etc. 
$1.50 net. 


Voices For the Speechless. 

Selections for Schools and Private Reading. Com- 
piled by ABRAHAM FrrtH, lately Secretary of the 
American Humane Association. New edition, 
enlarged. 16mo, $1.00. 


One Summer. 

By Biancne Wiis Howarp, author of ‘One 
Year Abroad,” ‘‘ Aulnay Tower,” etc. New 
Popular edition. With forty-three Illustrations 
by Avueustus Horrry. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.25 (pre- 
vious price, $2.50.) 

*,* For all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 


ms he has 
y of Seven 


recsipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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JUSTICE TO AUTHORS. 


The right of property, or of ownership in 
all sorts of things, such as lands, houses and 
personal effects, seems to have always, among 
all peoples, been a right established by com- 
mon sense and common custom. It seems 
unnecessary to try to strengthen this right by 
niceties of reasoning; and it does not seem as if 
any such niceties of reasoning could overthrow 
it. It must be taken as one of the ultimate 
facts or axioms on which society is built; and 
we so take it. But, when we find that there are 
fine reasoners, dealers in metaphysical subtle- 
ties, who are willing to admit that men may 
rightfully own lands, houses, arid other prop- 
erty which they may have earned by labor or 
bartering, or have inherited, or received as 
gifts, and who yet at the same time deny that 
an author has any real right to the owner- 
ship of the works which he has created, one 
begins to wonder whether common sense and 
metaphysical reasoning have anything in com- 
mon; whether we can, at the same time, serve 
these two masters, or whether we must not 
necessarily hold to the one and despise the 
other. Authorship comes nearer to the act of 
creation than any other act of which man is 
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capable. When a man writes a book or an 
article, he originates what no other person 
could have originated. That exact book, or 

oem, or article, would never have had an ex- 
istence had he not given it being. Whatever 
value it has belongs to him absolutely, for he 
made it. 

To say that he may rightfully own houses 
or lands, which he did not make, but which he 
may have simply inherited, or which some one 
may have given him, but may not own or con- 
trol the book which he has made, would seem 
to simple and unmetaphysical minds to oppose 
common sense. 

And so, when we go back to the old com- 
mon law, which means, I take it, the old 
common sense of England, we find by the 
best authorities the author’s ownership in 
what he created absolute, unquestioned, and 
unlimited by time. It was not until, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, individual reasoners, 
with the best intentions, but with limited 
vision, began to tinker in parliament with the 
law of common consent and of common sense 
that the right of the author to absolute and 
unlimited ownership in his own work came to 
be impaired. 

To-day, as we all know, in England and in 
America, and in other countries, an author, 
his heirs and assigns, are allowed (mirabile 
dictu) by statute to own and control his liter- 
ary property in his own country for a limited 
number of years. It will be strange if some 
day common sense does not reéstablish the 
common law, and give to him his ownership 
in his book, just as in his house, absolute, a 
unlimited by years. However, that is a ques- 
tion for the future, and not, perhaps, of the 
greatest practical importance. 

The question now is, How can we yield to 
common sense and common right, and grant 
to the American author the right to own, con- 
trol, and profit by his own works in America, 
and to the English author the right to own, 
control, and profit by his works in England, 
and yet deny to the English author his right 
to own, control and profit by bis works in 
America, and to the American author his 
right to own, control and profit by his works 
in England ? 

If we grant the right of property at all to 
the author—and we must, for common sense 
grants it,—can we, under any possible plea of 
right, take it away from him when his work is 
carried, perhaps against his will, across the 
frontiers of his country? 

To reason about the matter as a question of 
right and wrong seems to be to throw away 
words. We could not think of so treating 
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any other property owner. To take away an 
Englishman’s gold on its arrival in New York, 
or to submit for one moment to an American 
citizen being robbed of his personal effects on 
their arrival in London, are things which 
could not be thought of. But to plain common 
sense, is there, really, any difference between 
this and the confiscating of the foreigner’s 
book? Some one will tell us that by publish- 
ing his book he has given it to the world, and 
surrendered all his own title to it. He has, 
really, sold copies of it to be read and enjoyed 
by the purchasers, but not to be reprinted 
without the author’s consent. The man who 
sells a patented machine sells the use of that 
machine, not the right to make similar 
machines, and it is precisely so with the 
author. It is true that, from the ease with 
which copies of a book may be multiplied, it 
is more difficult to protect it than to protect 
real or personal property. Or, rather, it is 
true that the same laws will not protect both. 
But it can be protected. It is not quite so 
easy to protect the right of property in a 
atented machine; but it is protected; and 
just so the right to print and publish a book 
can be protected. It is protected already in 
the author’s own country, and it can be pre- 
tected as easily in another country. If it is 
right to protect by one set of laws one kind of 
property, it is right to ——— by another set 
of laws the other kind of property. 

Granted the abstract right of an author to 
property in his writings, and that right can- 
not justly be limited by the boundaries of his 
own country, but must follow him the civil- 
ized world over. The Englishman’s book is 
as much his own in America as his trunk, and 
the American’s book is as much his own in 
England as his coat or his hat. That this 
should ever have been denied will some day 
seem as strange as that the right of all men to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” 
should ever have been questioned. | That 
under this denial dounh, yes, millions, of 
dollars’ worth of property should, through a 
long series of years of supposed enlightenment 
and civilization, have been confiscated, as if 
contraband, from British and American men 
and women of letters, will one day be regarded 
as a late instance of the old and ill reign of 
might over right. And yet, we, a people 

rofessing to believe that government is best 
founded upon a sense of right and justice in 
the whole people, are among the last of 
civilized nations to sustain this form of the 
reign of might and wrong. Perhaps we do 
not clearly understand, as between ourselves 
and oe oy how we, and we alone, are 
responsible for the whole great wrong. 

e know that the books of English authors 
are to-day, as a matter of course, let us say, 
appropriated in this country, and enjoyed by 
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millions of readers, without, as a rule, any 
recognition of the authors’ right in them— 
without one cent of reward to those who b 
labor and toil created them. We hear their 
murmurs often expressed with Saxon plainness 
of speech. From Macaulay to William Clarke 
Russell their words are bitter. We read ina 
0 issued by Mr. Ruskin in Janua 
ast, of “the whole continent of America whic 
irates all my books, and disgraces me by 
ase copies of the plates in them.” And 
latest of all Mr, Bunthorne Gilbert has pet- 
tishly but pointedly refused the ten pounds 
which were sent him by the Messrs. Harpers, 
and has informed us that “ notwithstanding the 
fact that I have been pillaged right and left by 
such of your” (our) “countrymen as are engaged 
in publishing or theatrical ventures, I am not 
et reduced to a state of absolute penury.” 

e know too in what round terms we are 
denounced as a nation of pirates by that gentle 
journal “The Times” of London. 

But have we not known as well that our 
authors are no better treated in England? 
Has not Mrs. Stowe been pointed out as a 
woman from whom Englishmen had wrong- 
fully withheld a quarter of a million of dollars 
rightfully her due for innumerable copies of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” sold in England and 
her colonies? Do we not know that Mr. 
Longfellow, who never complained, could 
count twenty-eight different editions of his 
works issued in England, from only three of 
which he had received any pecuniary reward ? 
Do we not know that most of our authors 
have the same sad story to tell, and perhaps 
even sadder ones? General Lew Wallace’s 
popular novel was not only reprinted in London 
without pecuniary recognition to him, but 
copies of it were then sold to him with such 
rechristening and alterations and emendations 
that its author could scarcely recognize the 
book to which his name was prefixed. 

We all know this; and we have thought, 
ee that we could justly fling back the 

nglishman’s fierce words, and could say If 
our hands are foul, yours are not clean; if 
there is piracy going on you are doing your 
full share of it, and are as guilty as we. 

It is hard for an American to be compelled 
to say that this conclusion is not true. No 
matter what stealing is going on on either 
side of the ocean, we alone are responsible. 
We are to blame for the robbery of our own 
authors in England as much as for the spoli- 
ation of English authors in America. England 
has done all in her power to stop it, and only 
asks our codperation. The law of Great 


Britain to-day grants the privileges of copy- 
right, that is, of ownership, in Great Britain to 
the authors of all countries whose laws grant the 
same privileges in their own territories to the 


Should we to-day 


authors of Great Britain. 
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ae an act giving copyright in the United 
tates on similar conditions to the citizens of 
other countries, an order in council would 
immediately be issued by the Queen giving to 
all American authors the same rights in Great 
Britain that her own authors now enjoy. The 
English law now recognizes the right of the 
author to ownership in his works the world 
over. It only remains for our law to reach 
the same high level, and the whole shameful 
wrong, so far as this country and Great Britain 
are concerned, will end at once. She has done 
all she can; and now she only waits for us to 
be as just as she, and pass a similar law, and, 
by that act, we will secure the rights of the 
authors of both nations. Can it be that this 
is known ? Does it need more than a plain 
statement of this situation to the American 


people, and a plain understanding of it x & 
lis 


them, in order that our law shall estab 
justice for our own and foreign authors, as it 
establishes justice for all other owners of 
property ? 

he Hawley international copyright law, 
now pending in Congress, if passed, will do 
this. Can there be any reasons why it should 
not be passed? There is much opposition; 
and some reasons are given, but they may 
practically be summed up in this one objec- 
tion: Jt would not be expedient. We must 
have cheap books no matter how we get them. 
The information, the enlightenment, and the 
culture which come from books are too great 


a boon to stop at a little matter of honesty in — 


their acquisition. We would not steal bread 
and beef for the starving, nor clothes for the 
naked, nor medicines for the sick, nor coffins 
for the dead; but we must feed our hungry 
minds and our aspiring souls on cheap novels, 
cheap and elevating poetry, cheap and heav- 
enly sermons, even though they be stolen. 
What rubbish to put honesty against enlight- 
enment ! 

The right is always expedient, although it 
may not.always seem so. The dishonest man 
and the dishonest nation always sacrifice more 
than they gain, although the loss can not 
always be so easily shown, as we believe it can 
be in this case. Under the present system we 
undoubtedly enjoy the use of new English 
books at a eine price than we should if an 
international copyright existed. The English 
books already written and published in this 
country, that is, the great body of the English 
literature of to-day, and of the times of Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, and Pope and Addison, and 
Wordsworth and Macau a still be 
free to us to reprint as cheaply as we will. 
The new books only would be affected. New 

oems which Tennyson may write, new novels 
by Black or Blackmore, new histories by 
Lecky and McCarthy, and even new comic 
verses by the irate Mr. Gilbert, will cost us 
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more than they now do; but that they will 
ever be dear—that they will ever bear any 
relation to the prices at which some books are 
now published and sold in England,—no one 
who knows the difference of the market forbooks 
in America and England can for one moment 
think. In England the buyers of the best new 
books to-day are the nobility, the wealthy com- 
moners, pa the great public libraries. The 
number of buyers is few, but their purses are 
deep. In this country the book buyers are the 
reading millions scattered over all our States. 
The buyers are many but their purses light. 
All books, therefore, whether English or 


- American, intended to reach a poatennta sale 


in this country, must be published at a mod- 
erate price. In France books generally are 
covered by copyright, national or international, 
but nowhere do we find well-printed books 
sold so cheaply. The conditions which make 
and keep books cheap in France are very dif- 
ferent from those which prevail in England, 
but they are similar to those which prevail 
here, and they will make and keep books 
cheap here. Though under an international 
copyright new English books will be somewhat 
dearer than they now are, there is no danger 
that oo will be really dear. Some oddity of 
genius, like Mr. Ruskin, may, of course, insist 
that his books shall be made only in a certain 
expensive style; but not so the mass of authors, 
for they want their books to sell. The slight 
increase in price we can well afford to pay. 
The satisfaction of reading what Mr. Lowell 
happily calls a book “honestly come by ” will 
certainly repay us for the extra cost. 

And, after all, what do we want books for 
if not to give us that education and enlighten- 
ment which truly elevates, and which quickens 
the conscience as well as the intellect? Asa 
nation, can we really be getting good out of 
books which we are content to steal? Canwe 
afford to imitate the old lady who stole a Bible 
in order that she might veal and profit by the 
gooa book? Can it be a good economy which 
grudges a just recompense to the man or woman 
who spends laborious days and nights to benefit 
us, or to give us pleasure? Stolen corporeal 
goods we long ago conceded can do no one 
any good. Can we believe then that we get 
any real good out of stolen intellectual goods? 

ere, as everywhere, we find at work the 
ee laws of retribution and compensation. 
hile we are feasting on the ill-gotten spoils _ 
of British and other foreign authors, we are 
destroying among us that without which no 
people is great, no nation strong and individual 
—a national literature. It is no new truth 
that the producer cannot thrive who must sell 
his wares in a market stocked with cheap 
because stolen goods; and that is exactly the 
position of him who would to-day strive to be 
an American author. It was not so when 
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Bryant, and Hawthorne, and Prescott, and 
Bancroft, and Emerson and Longfellow, and 
Whittier and Holmes, and Lowell made their 
early essays; nor was it so to anything like 
the same extent when a later school of authors 
represented by Howells, and James, and 
Aldrich, and Wallace first gained audience. 
Then, by what was called the “courtesy of the 
trade,” which meant the honor and justice of 
right-minded publishers, the English author 
was, as a rule, paid voluntarily that price for 
his works which our law did not allow him as 
his due. This could only be done so long as 
publishers generally recognized such voluntary 
arrangements between one of themselves and 
an English author, and abstained from steal- 
ing from one another the books so protected. 
Under such voluntary arrangements, Dickens 
and Thackeray, and, in their earlier days, 
Bulwer and Tennyson, received liberal com- 
pensation from America for many of their 
works. But men are not all honest when it 
pays to steal, and a race of publishers sprung 
up which knew not the “courtesy of the trade.” 

ey stole the books which their brothers paid 
for, and the honorarium to the English author 
was practically at anend. We have, perhaps, 
hailed these new publishers with delight, for 
they spread cheap bopks broadcast over the 
land. If cheap books, however come by, are 
a blessing, then these men are public bene- 
factors; if books dishonestly come by can 
never in any way be a blessing, then let them 
go down to history with the name of pirate 
branded upon them in hue as black as that 
which marked the “long rakish hull” in which 
a certain gentleman named Kidd once sailed 
into unenvied fame. They made books cheap, 
and about them, as about him, there may 
gather something to please and captivate an 
unthinking, popular fancy. 

But time will show that, with a little good 
they bring untold evil. So far as new authors 
are concerned, we may almost ask in our 
midst to-day the old question: “Who reads 
an American book ?” tn fiction we pore over 
pictures of English society, we learn English 
ways and English slang, we think English 
thoughts, and live wearily over again the 
despairing lives of a society that has passed 
its prime. We discuss their troubles and 
disappointments, not our own hopes and possi- 
bilities. We waste time on problems which 
do not concern us, and have no discussion of 
those which open vitally on every side of us. 

In history we follow the guidance of Eng- 
lish historians. We revel in the small details 
of the Saxon kings, and we experience a more 
thrilling interest in an episode in the “ Wars 
of the s,” or in a skirmish between Round 
Heads and Cavaliers, than we have ever felt 
in the most gallant battle of our revolution, 
where, perhaps, our own rude forefathers, half 





armed, but strong sinewed in the sense of 
right, worsted the united soldiery of these two 
doughty factions. 

We are too well provided with that litera- 
ture which concerns us not. It is in every 
library, in every home, in every shop, and in 
every railway car. The child reads it, the 
idler reads it, the thinker reads it. It is 
interesting; it has passed the ordeal of the 
critics; it is good literature; and it is cheap. 
What care we for the book of the untried 
American author? And so the American 
author dies; or rather, he is not born. The 
best authorship, like other good things, is of 
slow growth. It is the result of many efforts 
and many failures, of years of study and wait- 
ing. A few geniuses spring full armed into 
the field, but in the history of literature they 
are the exceptions. The first book is not, 
perhaps, brilliant, but it is good, and the 
author is encouraged to go on, and the result 
is a Bryant or a Longfellow, a Hawthorne or 
an Emerson. 

But in the America of to-day this tentative 
process has no encouragement. The cold 
wind of summary rejection sweeps down on 
the tender flowers hidden in the modest first 
manuscript, and they are withered, never to 
bloom again and bear fruit. It is the custom 
to-day of many, perhaps of most, of the 
American publishers to refuse even to read 
an original manuscript from an unknown 
American author. Of course, the publisher is 
governed by hard-headed business rules. His 
reasoning is this: To find one good manu- 
script he must read and reject many, a waste 
of time or money (for competent readers are 
expensive), and, if he find a good one, it is 
more likely, if published, to bring loss than 
gain; and for these reasons. He must publish 
it at such a price as will give him back his 
expenditure in type-setting and electrotype 
pe on a moderate sale, for the book being 

y an untried author, even though an excel- 
lent book, he cannot surely count upon a large 
sale, while the man who reprints without pay 
the book of an English onthe of established 
reputation, can fix upon it a low price upon the 
certainty of a large and continuous sale. And 
while the reputation of the English book and 
author is already made and needs no consider- 
able outlay in advertising, the publisher of a 
new American book cannot be certain that 
even a very large expenditure in advertising 
it will result in anything but increased loss. 

And, besides all this, he must, of course, if 
the author is to derive any benefit from 
it, pay to the American author a royalty 
on each copy sold, while nothing is paid for 
the English book. In other words, of the 


American book he cannot risk a large edition, 
while the sale of very large editions of the 
English work is certain; he must incur an 
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extra large expense in advertising the one, 
while the other is already made famous, and 
he must pay the author royalty upon the 
former, while the latter costs nothing. 

Is not the logic of the situation clearly and 
convincingly against the American book? Of 
course, the publisher says to himself, it is 
better that 1 read no American manuscripts, 
for, if I do, I may like them, and may weakiy 
publish them. This is no exaggeration of the 
reasoning and the practice of most American 
publishers to-day. Only a few days since, a 
prominent Boston publisher testified before a 
committee of Congress that for two years he 
had not read an American manuscript. 

With this state of affairs, what becomes of 
American authorship? How can we have an 
American literature? Mr. Howells has just 
said that “ Mr. T. W. Higginson has gone far 
to make us believe with him that our national 
story (history) is more important, more varied, 
more picturesque, and more absorbingly inter- 
esting than any historic subject offered by the 
world beside.” But just as we have done in 
the past, we are likely to go on in the future, 
reading Hume and Macaulay and Gibbon, and 
Green, and Guizot,and learning every history 
but our own, because it is cheaper so to do. 
We shall go on thinking not our own but 
Englishmen’s thoughts, discussing not our own 
but Englishmen’s topics, seeing life and the 
world through insular glasses, and narrowing 
ourselves through insular prejudices. Can we 
afford to live on this cheap food, meant for 
men of another continent, and of a fading era, 
and not intended for us, whose nation and 
form of government belong emphatically to 
the present and to the untried future ? 

And thus works the great law of compensa- 
tion and retribution. We enjoy our cheap 
imported fruits, which have been carried too 
far from their native fields to be entirely 
healthful for us, and while we enjoy them we 
unconsciously destroy the possibility of that 
rich and abundant and healthy native growth 
which should be springing up all over our own 
broad land. 

I have but attempted to give a general view 
of the situation, and to show that common 
honesty, and our good repute among the 
nations of the world, demand the immediate 
passage of an international copyright law; 
and that, while we may short-sightedly think 
that expediency would forbid us to be just, 
yet in reality we are paying too dearly for our 
supposed cheap books; and that our own self- 
interest calls just as loudly as conscience for 
this long delayed reform. I have tried to 
show that here, as everywhere in this divinely 
governed world, the right is the best good, and 
honesty is not only beautiful in itself, but the 
best policy. 

There are other phases of the subject, but 
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these are its broad lines. There are questions 
of detail, such as where the books shall be 
manufactured, and by whom, questions of the 
interests of publishers, and of type manufac- 
turers and printers. But these are minor mat- 
ters and should not be allowed to confuse our 
minds, nor to endanger the quick righting of a 
great wrong. 

While we are combatting the fallacies of 
the new reasoners who would say that the 
land does not belong to him who owns the 
title, nor the railroads to those who paid for 
them, and, in fact, that it is doubtful if anything 
belongs to anybody, we had best ourselves be 
honest in all things, and bow to the great 
commandment, “THOU SHALT NOT STEAL.” 
Let us do justice though the heavens fall; but 
we should be wise enough to see that the 
heavens will not fall, but, on the contrary, 
will shine upon us with greater brightness and 
blessing, and give us that true prosperity which 
we never can reach under the old and ill reign 
of might and injustice. 

ALEXANDER C. McCiure. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW.* 


On the 15th of March, 1882, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow wrote : 
“O Bells of San Blas, in vain 

Ye call back the Past again; 

The Past is deaf to your prayer; 

Out of the shadows of night 

The World rolls into the light; 

It is daybreak everywhere.” 
On the 24th of the same month, the poet sank 
quietly into death. The world followed him 
to his grave at Mt. Auburn, and has waited 
reverently and patiently for some one, properly 
qualified, to tell the story of his life, mean- 
while contenting itself with such “Studies” 
thereof as might from time to time appear. 
And this desire to know the life of one whose 
words had become household phrases in many 
lands was not that evil curiosity that seeks to 
turn every public man’s life into a mere 
museum; but the loving expression of appre- 
ciative hearts that wished to come into closer 
and more permanent relations with him who 
had given them help, comfort, and inspiration. 
It was the feeling that the life of such a man 
had in it, if it could be known, that which 
would increase the value of his spoken word. 
Our land may yield us, and the world, poets 
who shall surpass Longfellow in a mere literary 
point of view; perhaps it may have done so 
already; but it will never produce one who 
will come any nearer to the heart of the 

le. 
At last, after some years of expectancy, we 








*LIFE OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. With 
extracts from his journals and correspondence, Edited 
by Samuel Longfellow. In two volumes, with portraits 
and other illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Co, 
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have a biography that, whatever may be its 
defects, will be the authority upon the life of 
Mr. Longfellow. Contained in two octavo 
volumes, illustrated with portraits of the poet 
ee of which are etchings), reproducing in 
ac-simile some of the poems so familiar to 
every schoolboy, having also a pleasing picture 
of Mrs. Longtellow, well printed, and most 
carefully and conscientiously edited by his 
brother, the long awaited story reaches us. 
Turning to the table of contents, we see the 
customary chapters devoted to the childhood 
and early education of the subject; but the 
editor has kindly spared us any tedious narra- 
tion of ancestry, and has introduced us to his 
college days as soon as possible. But even 
then we notice that about one-half of the 
work is a publication of Mr. Longfellow’s 
journal, and that very much of that part 
devoted to the earlier years, his college 
days, his travels while fitting himself for 
the duties of his professorship at Bowdoin, 
and again while preparing for his chair at 
Cambridge, is composed of his letters. In 
fact, these are but his journal thrown into the 
form of correspondence and mailed at regular 
intervals to his parents. 

It will thus be seen that the claim of Mr. 
Samuel Longfellow to be simply an editor is 
well sustained. And yet, enjoyable as the 
book is, if there be | defect it is just at this 
point; for, as if apprehensive of the fate of so 
many occupying a similar position, a certain 
reserve is practiced in the journal—evidenced 
by the entry for Dec, 14, 1853, which reads: 
“How brief this chronicle is, even of my out- 
ward life. And of my inner life not a word. 
If one were only sure that one’s journal would 
never be seen by anyone, and never get into 

rint, how different the case would be! But 
eath picks the locks of all portfolios and 
throws the contents into the street for the 
ong to scramble after.” And five years 
ater, this: “A serious question arises: is it 
worth while to try to live twice at the same 
time, by recording one’s daily life?” But our 
editor assures us that he has adopted this 
method that the poet might tell his own story, 
and because the life of a man of letters is so 
devoid of incident that no other would serve as 
well. All of which we may admit, and we are 
willing to testify to the efficient way in which 
the plan has been followed; and yet there are 
times when the editor has become the author, 
and then we cannot forbear wishing that he 
had not adhered so resolutely to his method; 
for, as in the closing chapters of the work, he 
tells us so quephical and tenderly that which 
we wish to know, that we feel almost impa- 
tient at being compelled to read page after 
page of mere diary, It is true that the 
— reveals the poet, the husband and 
ather, the friend and the professor; that we 





learn in it how glad he was to be relieved 
from the routine work of the chair; and it is 
also true that but for this journal we might not 
have found how great was his humanity. But 
was it necessary to ask us to read entries con- 
cerning the “baths he took with his boys,” or 
his “casting flatirons for his children,” or his 
“going to the police station to have some 
German women released from the charge of 
stealing — a 

In accordance with the plan, the domestic 
life of Mr. Longfellow receives comparatively 
little attention. Yet the omission is so grace- 
fully made as not to imply any defect in the 
character of the poet, but intimates that while 
much could be said the whole was touched 
with the reserve that appealed to all but the 
most intimate visitors at Cambridge. In a 
manner very charming, we are led to see the 
devotion of Longfellow as husband and father, 
and yet he is made perfectly secure from any- 
thing approaching indelicate intrusion on the 
art of the reader. Yet while the editor has 
intended only to let us see the man, he has 
really uncovered the poet—for such Long- 
fellow was, by nature, choice, and culture. It 
is not necessary to particularize the influence 
of his childhood, but these pages make very 
apparent the solid sense of his father and the 
good judgment and affection of his mother. 
And for himself, he had the rare fortune to 
know what was in him and to adhere to his 
resolution to develop it. He declares this to 
his father, who, with matter-of-fact logic, 
replies to the desire of his son to become a 
literary man, that “it may be well enough as 
a diversion, but there is not wealth enough in 
the whole country to support mere literary 
men.” Nevertheless, Longfellow, without 
breaking with his father, carried his point; 
for he hhad a clear idea of the “genius of 
modern poetry in its recognition of the 
religious feelings,” and by this recognition of 
the province of poetry shaped his life work 
into success. 

Notwithstanding the caution with which he 
penned his journal, there does appear upon its 
ages much of the inner history of his poems. 
t is evident that not all is unfolded, but 
there is enough to show that the poems do 
not owe their wonderful acceptance to a vivid 
imagination, whereby he succeeded in simu- 
lating the feelings of the reader under the 
supposed conditions of the poem and writin 
accordingly, but to experiences through which 
he passed and to emotions and hopes which 
had swayed him. Referring to his “ Psalm of 
Life,” he says: “It was a voice from my 
inmost heart, at a time when I was rallying 
from depression.” It was regarded by him as 
so much a part of himself that it was kept in 
manuscript for some time. Later he remarks 
how he heard it quoted in a sermon, but “ the 
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conceit was taken out of him by hearing a lady 
at Prescott’s say that ‘nobody knew where the 
quotation came from.’” So again, referring 
to “The Reaper and the Flowers” he writes: 
“T was softly excited, I knew not why; and 
wrote, with peace in my heart and not without 
tears in my eyes, ‘The Reaper and the Flow- 
ers.” Often he speaks of his inability to 
catch the thought that lies floating in his 
brain; but at other times they come into form 
not by lines but by stanzas. It must not be 
inferred that his poems were the result only 
of “ moods;” on the contrary, they were 
carefully planned; but however thoughtfully 
outlined and carefully revised, the actual 
suggestion and composition were “inspira- 
tional” in the strongest and highest human 
sense. 

There is one side to our poet, brought out 
in this work, which may be new to many of 
his readers, namely, his critical disposition. 
It is but just to say that he tried to exercise 
his judgment as thoroughly upon his own 

roductions as upon those of other writers. 

he translation of Dante—to which he set 
himself partly as a relief from his great sorrow, 
and partly at the suggestion of his friends— 
was subjected to the severest criticism. Every 
Wednesday Mr. Longfellow would read the 
proof of a canto to his friends Lowell and 
Norton, and every doubtful world or obscure 
phrase would be carefully taken up and made 
the subject of the most searching examination. 
Perhaps the poet followed this method because, 
in the instance of “ Hyperion,” he had discoy- 
ered that his own valuation of his work was 
at variance with that of the people, and also 
because he wished to honor his native land by 
offering to the Florentines upon ar historic 
occasion the most worthy English translation 
of their greatest poet. But it was not to 
Dante only that he gave such care. All of 
his poems are shown by this journal to have 
been the subject of most conscientious revi- 
sion; and we may be permitted to state that 
entries in regard to the “Christus” are found 
covering many years. Parts of that design 
appeared in print through the course of the 
time in which he was engaged upon it as 
the “inspiration” came upon him, until all 


were gathered into one complete poem. Even 
his warm friendships with literary men did 
not prevent him from exercising his critical 


faculties. He speaks of Carlyle’s “ unpolished 
manners, Scotch accent, but such fine language 
and beautiful thoughts that it is truly delight- 
ful to hear him,” and of “the lovely character 
of Mrs. Carlyle, with her simple manners, and 
so very pleasing.” He does not hesitate to 
criticise a poem of Prescott as “most rabid 
trash ”—“ trash with a tail to it;” nor to disap- 
prove of Cooper and Bulwer and Maryatt, 
and to deprecate the course which Irving 
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ursued in writing odds and ends for “The 

nickerbocker.” Even his friend Sumner 
comes in for a share of gentle criticism 
for his Anglomania upon his return from 
Europe. Willis he almost sneers at, though 
that exceedingly light poetaster boasted of 
making ten thousand dollars in one year 
through his “poetry.” He refers to “Jane 
Eyre ” as an interesting book, and to “ Adam 
Bede” as written by one who confuses the 
sex; but he scarcely notices Poe. It will be 
remembered that his use of the hexameter in 
“Evangeline ” was severely criticised. Cogi- 
tating one day upon the effect of that metre, 
and contrasting it with the pentameter, he 
makes several couplets, and among them this: 


“In hexameter sings serenely a Harvard professor; 
In pentameter him damns censorious Poe.” 


Elsewhere appears a letter to this poet — 
purely a courteous one—upon business; but’ 
nowhere else does there seem to be any allusion 
to him. Longfellow was an habitual church- 
goer; but even here he could not resist a 
temptation to criticise the preacher. One hot 
day he heard a hair-splitting sermon by Dr. 
W., and commented thereon that the preacher 
“should have lived in the days of Thomas 
Aquinas,” adding that “a sermon was no 
sermon to him unless he could hear the heart 
beat.” Of Carlyle’s “ Latter-Day Pamphlet,” 
No. 1, he says that he appears to be “running 
toemptings;” and Mrs. Browning’s Portuguese 
Sonnets seem to him “to be admirable, though 
at times rather dusky, yet deep and impassion- 
ate,” while of Ruskin he remarks “that in all 
his books there are divining-rods and grand 
passages of rhetoric like iliads in nutshells;” 
but he notices of a certain lecturer, that his 
definition of great poets was such as to include 
the lecturer himself. We have not space to 
speak in detail of Longfellow’s intimate and 
beautiful relations with Hawthorne, Agassiz, 
Felton, and Sumner, nor of his profound 
interest in the struggle in which Sumner was 
so deeply interested and which eventuated in 
the war; nor can we quote the record of the 
honors paid him by literary men and institu- 
tions. Enough has been given to show the 
scope and value of this work. While we do 
not believe it should be the last word concern- 
ing its illustrious subject, it has made possible 
a satisfactory study of our household poet’s 
place in the temple of English literature. 
Wituuam M. Lawrence. 


THE EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA.* 


One seldom comes upon a more atiractive 
book, both inside and outside, than Miss Hap- 
good’s “Epic Songs of Russia.” The typog- 

*THE Epic SONGS OF Russia. By Isabel Florence Hap- 


With an introductory note by Professor Francis J. 
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raphy is of the most beautiful and the stories 
are among the most entertaining of their 
class. The term “epic” may seem to some 
inappropriate for a collection of some thirty 
short stories; but the style and the material 
are purely epic, and the stories, although 
short, are not isolated. There is a well-defined 
group of heroes found in nearly all of them 
—the courteous Prince Vladimir, Dobrynya 
Nikitich the dragon-slayer, and Ilya of Murom, 
the peasant hero. Indeed, Wolf’s theory of 
the Homeric poems might find strong support 
in these tales. It would not require much 
manipulation—at the hands, say, of a Russian 
Pisistratus—to mould these into a continuous 
epic; possessing almost as much unity as the 
iad. 


In saying that these stories are epic in style 
and material, we would not be understood to 
place them upon the same level as the great 
epics of literature, or even to imply that they 
are capable of being wrought into an epic of 
their standard. They are upon a distinctly 
lower plane—heroic, but the heroism of Rus- 
sian peasants, not of Greek chieftains or of 
Seeniinavion warriors. We all remember a 
controversy between Matthew Arnold and F. 
W. Newman, as to whether the adjective 
“quaint” would apply to Homer’s poetry. Mr. 
Arnold seemed to us to have on the whole the 
best of it, as regards Homer’s style; but for 
the style of these Russian songs quaint is al- 
most too weak an expression. They are in 
nee. | places grotesque, and sometimes, one 
would think, consciously and intentionally so. 
Where Nestor tells with dignity of his prowess 
asa youth, the nobles of royal Kief fall to 
boasting at their banquets. “Thou testest 
not my white swan,” says Vladimir to Stavr, 
“neither makest thou any brag.” At which 
Stavr is incited to relate the splendor of his 
home, among other things that he has “thirty 
young tailors—masters of their trade, who 
make ever new caftans, so that Stavr weareth 
his garments but a day, or at the most, two 
days, and then selleth them in the market to 
princes and nobles at a great price. But Stavr 
will not brag.” The deeds of strength are 
told in an oddly statistical style. “The 
measure of that cup was a bucket and a half, 
and its weight a pood and a half [60 Ibs.]. 
Quiet Dunai took the cup in one hand and 
quaffed it at a breath.” “He leaped into the 
lofty belfry, tore down the great bell of St. 
Sophia, in weight 3,000 poods, and set it on 
his head as a good cap.” The book is full of 
horrors, but the horrors are so grotesque that 
the effect is often comical in the extreme. 
Vasily Buslaevich, the brave of Novgorod, 
when a boy, had a bad habit of jesting “in 
rude fashion with noble and princely children. 
When he plucked at a hand, it was torn away 
from the shoulder; each foot he pulled 
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dropped off with the leg attached; heads at 
his touch spun round like buttons; when he 
knocked two or three children together, they 
lay as dead.” As might bé expected, “then 
came people from the Princes of N ovgorod to 
the honorable widow to make complaint of her 
son.” 

Like the Charlemagne and the Nibelungen 
cycles, these legends gather around the names 
of real persons. Vladimir is of course a well- 
known historical character, the first Christian 
prince of Russia, although he is confused 
with another Vladimir (Monomachos) of the 
eleventh century. Volga Vseslavich is Olga, 
the successor of Ruvik. Most of the names 
are identified with actual personages, and with 
these legends have been incorporated the 
memories of the heathen period. An appen- 
dix, which explains these istorical allusions, 
generally identifies the hero with some 
natural phenomenon, after the manner of the 
prevailing school of comparative mythology, 
and these identifications are interesting and 
valuable. This theory is also stated with 
some detail in the ‘Ietundestion. In the 
Preface, however, the author says: “The 
theory that the epic songs are of purely 
legendary origin, and not native myths, is 
gaining ground.” This is an interesting 
statement. Undoubtedly the accepted theory 
has been pushed to an undue extreme by some 
writers, and we see a reaction from it in 
various directions. In the stories before us, it 
is hard to trace the representation of natural 
phenomena, without the help of the inter- 
preter—and not always easy den. It will not 
do, however, to go to the other extreme, and 
reject this interpretation entirely. 

The Introduction is not long (nineteen 
pages); but contains a very adequate and 

elpful account of the origin and interpreta- 
tion of the legends. Here we learn the im- 
portant fact that these are, to all intents and 
purposes, the only surviving examples of the 
popular heroic epic:—in western Europe these 
ote having been committed to writing in the 

iddle Ages, and “their memory having com- 

letely died -out among the people.” In the 

aroé Islands these songs were still sung, 
we are told, at the beginning of the present 
century; but, we suppose, have perished 
since. “ Russia presents the phenomenon of a 
—— where epic songs, handed down wholly 
by oral tradition for nearly a thousand years, 
is not only flourishing at the present se in 
certain districts, but even extending into fresh 
fields.” 

Miss Hapgood’s book is ushered in with a 
hearty word of welcome, by Professor Child, 
“for this spirited and ee version of 
the more important of the Great Russian 
Popular Heroic Songs.” Commendation from 


this source makes all other praise superfluous; 
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and we need only add our assurance that the 
student will derive instruction and the reader 
hearty enjoyment from this volume. 

W. F. Aven. 





RECENT FICTION.* 





In our last review of current works of fiction 
attention was called to the “ War and Peace” 
of Count Tolstoi, a portion of which had 
then appeared in English. Since that time 
there has been published an English translation 
of the “Anna Echos ” of the same author, 
and the opportunity is now first offered to 
judge of the famous Russian by the whole of 
one of his two acknowledged masterpieces. In 
forming a judgment of this sort, the question 
of the translation itself is of the first impor- 
tance, and in this respect “Anna Karénina” 
has decidedly the advantage over “ War and 
Peace.” The earlier translation is made 
through the French, and so badly made that 
the sense of many parts of the original is no 
longer to be recognized. The present trans- 
lation is made directly from the Russian by 
Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, and seems to have 
been a very careful and painstaking work. It 
was certainly no holiday task, for there are 
nearly eight hundred pages ir the compact 
volume which contains its final product. 
The work is, for the most part, so well done 
that we notice with more than usual regret 
the occasional instances of hurry or careless- 
ness in its use of language, and the one very 
serious error of judgment into which the 
translator has fallen. Of this carelessness a 
few illustrations may be given. “Had he 
realized that this news would have had such 
an effect” is a phrase which occurs in a place 
where “would have” is obviously intended 
for “would have had.” Another instance is 
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this: “He strongly adhered to the views on 
all such subjects, as the majority . .. . 
advocated.” Still another is this: “A spirit 
of conflict, which she, no more than Vronsky, 
had power to control.” Elsewhere we find the 
descriptive phrase “very enormous,” which 
does not seem exactly defensible as grammar, 
and still elsewhere we have a passage descrip- 
tive of evening twilight which speaks of 
Venus as rising “clear above the hills,” 
which is certainly not defensible as astronomy. 
These are a few cases of something for which 
we made no special search, but which occa- 
sionally forced itself upon our attention. The 
error of judgment to which we allude is more 
serious. The translator has taken the respon- 
sibility of modifying, in deference to the 
squeamish taste of Ironton novel readers, 
certain portions of the work. “In certain 
scenes,” he says in his preface, “the realism is 
too intense for our Puritan taste; and, per- 
force, several of these scenes have been more 
or less modified in the present translation.” 
After this frank avowal no lack of good faith 
can be charged upon the translator, but we 
regret that it should have been necessary to 
make the avowal. If we are to have transla- 
tions of the masterpieces of literature at all, 
we have a right to demand that they shall be 
as accurate as scholarship can make them. 
The alteration of a single word or any con- 
scious modification of its meaning is a serious 
offence to literature. If “Puritan taste” 
cannot take the great writers as they are, so 
much the worse for that peculiar species of 
taste. Literary and artistic tastes have quite 
as good claims to be considered. 

“Anna Karénina” (1875-1877) was first 
published in a Russian review. It is the most 
mature and probably the greatest of the 
products of its author’s imagination. Unlike 
“ War and Peace ” it is purely domestic in its 
subject matter, but there is no lack of variety 
in its scenes and characters. It is, indeed, a 
world in itself, so comprehensive is its grasp, 
and so intimately does it bring us into rela- 
tions with the manifold aspects of country 
and city life in Russia. Were this work the 
sole available document, it would be possible 
to construct from its pages a great deal of 
Russian contemporary civilization. It is, of 
course, realistic to the last degree. But its 
realism is not confined to minute descriptions 
of material objects, and is no less made use of 
in the treatment of emotion. There are few 
works of art in which the art is so well con- 
cealed; few works of fiction which give so 
strong a sense of reality as this. We seem to 
look upon life itself and forget the medium 
of the novelist’s imagination through which we 
really view it. And right here we are brought 
to compare the methods of Tolstoi with those 
of his better known and unquestionably 
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greater countryman, Tourguénieff. In the 
marvellons novels of Tourguénieff we have 


this same feeling of immediate contact with | 


the facts of material existence and of emo- 
tional life, and the effect is produced with 
much less machinery than Tolstoi is compelled 
to use. The work of Tourguénieff surpasses 
the work of Tolstoi, in revealing that final 
sublimation of thought and imagination which 
give to it an artistic value beyond that of 
almost any other imaginative prose. Tolstoi 


lacks this power of concentration and this | 


unerring judgment in the choice of word or 
phrase. He cannot sum up a situation ina 
single pregnant sentence, but he can present 
it with great force in a chapter. Now that 
this story of “Anna Karénina” has been 
brought to the cognizance of the western 
world, it is not likely to be soon forgotten. It 
will be remembered for its minute and un- 
strained descriptions, for its deep tragedy, 
unfolded act after act as by the hand of fate, 
and for its undercurrent of gentle religious 


feeling, never falling to the offensive level of | 


dogmatism, yet giving a marked character to 
the book, and revealing unmistakably the 
spiritual lineaments of the Russian apostle of 
quietism., 

In this connection we have also to note the 
appearance of the second part of “ War and 

eace.” This portion of the work is entitled 
“The Invasion,” and carries on the story 
through the years of tranquillity that followed 
the peace of Tilsit up to the period of re- 
newed warfare and the advance of the French 
army upon Moscow. The same grasp of 


character, the same descriptive power, and the | 


same vivid reproduction of military life 
which fascinate the reader of the earlier 
volumes, reappear in these later ones. 

Still onatar and a very important work 
claims our attention in its first English trans- 
lation. The “Salammbé” of Gustave Flau- 
bert has a well defined place among the 
classics, and the author’s high rank in French 
literature is determined almost equally by 
this work and by the better known “Madame 
Bovary.” The same qualities of minute 
description and unsparing analysis which in 
that story of French provincial life leave an 
uneffaceable impression upon the memory are 
found in this archwological romance of old 
Carthage. The ordinary writer of the his- 
torical sort of fiction contents himself with a 
few conventional scenes as a background upon 
which to outline the successive acts of a 
drama whose feeling is essentially modern and 
of the every-day world. The method of 
Flaubert in “Salammbé” is very different. 
Mr. Edward King remarks in his introduction 
to this translation that “Flaubert was a 
thorough convert to the idea that every ma- 
terial thing the description of which is per- 








manent in literature must have been seen, 
grappled with, handled, lived.” In pursuance 
of this idea he spent years in becoming ac- 
quainted with the material of his romance; 
he travelled through Pheenicia; he went to 
Tunis and examined with untiring industry 
the ruins of Carthage and the characteristics 
of the surrounding country; he ransacked the 
maseums of Europe for illustrations, and he 
read the literature of the subject with a zeal 
which stood him in good stead when the 
critics assailed the details of his marvellous 
reconstruction of antiquity, for they found 
him prepared to hold his own and to produce 
an authority for each questioned detail. And 
the result of all this labor, it is surprising to 
say, is not a piece of pedantry or a labored 
piece of mechanical construction, but a work 
drawn upon the broad and symmetrical lines 
of art, which meets at once and equally the 
esthetic and archeological requirements. The 
number of modern French paintings which 
have been based upon scenes from this work 
testify in the most striking fashion to its 
graphic excellence, and the force and beauty 
of its style speak for themselves upon every 
page. Flaubert’s vocabulary was as large as 
that of Gautier, and he had much the same 
mastery of expression, bestowing almost in- 
conceivable pains upon this feature of his 
work. In view of this the task of trans- 
lation presented great difficulties, and the 
present translator has perhaps done better than 
was to be expected. There is still a certain 
harshness in the English which is foreign to 
the original, but we are not disposed to be 
over-critical of so careful and sincere a piece 
of work. For its appreciation there is needed 
a somewhat robust taste, and those readers 
who delight in the effeminate and boudoir 
kind of literature should be warned that there 
is nothing for them in this gallery of glowing 

ictures wherein the horrors as well as the 

auties of semi-barbaric antiquity are un- 
sparingly displayed. 

As we turn from the strong meat of such 
works as these to the pastry of the home- 
made fiction, there is a painful sense of the 
limitations of American novelists. Perhaps 
the strongest and most genuine of them all is 
still Bret Harte, whose powers show no sign 
of decay. “Snow Bound at Eagle’s” is the 
capital story that the long line of its prede- 
cessors would lead us to expect, and the only 
regret which this and Mr. Harte’s other recent 
productions occasion is that they come so 
rye | toanend. “Gabriel Conroy” shows 
that the kind of interest which these short 
stories have can be sustained by the writer 
throughout a full-grown romance, and makes 
us wish for others of the same generous pro- 
portions. 

Why Mr. Henry James should call his latest 
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novel “The Bostonians” is not exactly clear. 
It is true that some of the scenes are laid in 
Boston, and that some of the queer figures who 
appear in them are represented as inhabitants 
of that city. But they are types so entirely 
abnormal as to prevent them from reflecting 
in any degree the character of Boston people, 
or, indeed, of any people as a class; the 
author might, with some approach to fitness of 
nomenclature, have called his book “The 
Mississippian,” for the only person in it who 
has much human reality is the one to whom 
that designation applies. “The Bostonians ” 
is long—very long; it is also eminently un- 
eventful. The secret of its length needs no 
further elucidation than the opening passage 
gives. “Olive will come down in about ten 
minutes ; she told me to tell you that. About 
ten, that is exactly like Olive. Neither five 
nor fifteen, and yet not ten exactly, but either 
nine or eleven.” Not only is the author weari- 
—a minute in his own analysis, but he for- 
gets himself to the extent of allowing his 
characters to imitate him in this respect. 
The net result amounts to what is almost a 
reductio ad absurdum of the whole method. 
He has never before told so slight a story in 
so many words, and the consequence is that 
these pages are lacking in most of the quali- 
ties that they should possess. Nothing remains, 
in fact, but a mass of analysis of trifling things 
which is burdened by its own excessive weight, 


a collection of more or less felicitous expres- | 


sions, most of which are repetitions, and a 
generally accurate use of English. It un- 
doubtedly is gratifying to find one writer who 
uses the word “demean” correctly, and if a 
novel were merely an exercise in style, “The 
Bostonians” would be a aborts 4 success. 
But it will not quite bear even the microscopic 
tests which it invites, and to find one of the 
most familiar lines of “Faust” misquoted in 
its pages is all the more depressing for its 
general excellence in matters of detail. 
According to Schopenhauer, the people who 
write books are of three kinds: those who 
write to give expression to their previously 
formed thoughts, those who do some thinking 
while they write, and those who write without 
thinking at all. The writer of “A Tale of a 
Lonely Parish” does not appear to belong to 
either of the first two classes. Mr. Crawford 
gave some promise when he first entered the 
field as a novelist, but the promise has become 
more doubtful with each successive appear- 
ance. He seems now to have reached the 
point at which the composition of romances is 
a strictly mechanical process, and we see no 
reason why he should not produce a new one 
every six months for the remainder of his life. 
To be sure, it is just possible that the eww 
will detect the lack of inspiration and refuse to 
read him after a while, but, judging from the 
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shining example of the Reverend Mr. Roe, we 
see no good reason for looking forward to 
such a critical awakening on the part of this 
uncritical world. The new story is common- 
place in subject as well as in treatment. It is 
wearisome to a degree even beyond the reach 
of “An American Politician.” The style of 
the writer, which once had certain praise- 
worthy qualities of vigor and concentration, 
has become relaxed in fibre and flaccid in text- 
ure. Altogether, it is a very poor example of 
the art of story-telling, and does no credit 
either to Mr. Crawford or to American fiction. 

“The Aliens” is Mr. Henry F. Keenan’s 
third novel, and exhibits something of an ad- 
vance upon the other two. It has no “ingra- 
tiating epigraph” like “Trajan,” nor is it 
-— of the thinly disguised personalities 
of “The Money Makers.” The gorgeous vo- 
cabulary of the earlier novels has been cut 
down to limits not greatly beyond the author’s 
reach. Moreover, the story is not without a 
certain power in its presentation of the condi- 
tion of our Irish emigrant population. It 
dates from early in the century, and the scene 
is laid in Western New York, Warchester and 
Bucephalo standing very evidently for Ro- 
chester and Buffalo. It deals with the fortunes 
of an Irish emigrant family and discusses with 
a good deal of feeling the way in which they 
are treated by the Americans among whom 
they cast their lot. Mr. Keenan is full of 
sympathy for the “aliens” of this race, and 
his book is almost as much a tract as a story. 
As a story it has too much Irish brogue and 
too little imagination of the better sort. It 
alternates, for the most part, between the lurid 
and the commonplace, and while it undoubt- 
edly has a fair supply of local color, it does 
not carry us back into the past with much 
effect. Its gravest fault is to be found in the 
confused manner of its telling, and many of 
the passages have to be re-read before they 
become intelligible. 

“The Late Mrs. Null” is certainly better 
late than never, —— her failure to _— 
on time sorely taxed the patience of numbers 
of expectant readers, The story is successful 
in preserving the peculiar qualities of Mr. 
Stockton’s humor, and has the added interest 
given by an intricacy of plot and a variety in 
character of which the short story does not 
admit. It is a cleverly planned and delight- 
fully written piece of fiction, with just enough 
hold upon the realities to keep it out of the 
clouds, and just enough of airy humor to pre- 
vent us from taking it very seriously. The 
interest deepens continuously as the end is 
neared, and the closing episode is one of the 
most amusing things in recent literature. 

“ Haschisch ” is the brief and significant title 
of a simple but clever and interesting story. 
It deals with a mysterious murder, and the 
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detection of the criminal by employment of 
the titular drug. He is led to partake of 
the “haschisch” by a ruse, and in the induced 
state of excitation which follows he enacts in 
pantomine the crime of which he was ence 
guilty in reality. When he realizes the fact 
of his self-conviction, he promptly puts an end 
to his life. The writer seems to have studied 
the Gaboriau and Hugh Conway types of 
novel to some purpose, per he has avoided 
the over-complexity of the one and the impos- 
sible element of the other. We must object to 
his connection of the Assassins with the drug 
whose name has a fancied similarity to theirs, 

There is the material of a good story in 
“The Prelate,” and it fails to be one chiefly 
from an unfortunate didactic admixture. The 
writer has attempted to combine a tract di- 
rected against Jesuitism with the elements of 
a romance, and neither the tract nor the 
romance is benefited by the conjunction. The 
feeble and incoherent ery chapters are, it 
is true, chiefly suggestive of the young woman 
who has spent = months in some foreign 
city, and believes herself thereby qualified to 
base a novel upon her anything but novel im- 
pressions and experiences, but the faults of the 
story in its earlier chapters get less and less 
apparent as we goon. The writer’s grasp be- 
comes firmer, and the somewhat intricate net- 
work of relations in which we are involved is 
untangled with considerable skill. We speak 
of the writer as a woman, because the story 
has characteristics which warrant the suspicion 
that the name of Isaac Henderson is an as- 
sumed one, and deceptive as to the writer’s 
sex. The story is not unlike the work of Miss 
Tincker, both in subject and in treatment, and 

ives more promise than is usually given by 
rst efforts. 

“ Love’s Martyr” is anovel by the daughter 
of Alma-Tadema, the celebrated English 
painter. It is said to be her first literary pro- 
duction, and, considered as such, it has unu- 
sual finish. It is refined in sentiment and 
graceful in expression, treating a difficult, and, 
indeed, almost impossible subject with consid- 
erable power. The story, which is merely a 
sketch in retrospect, is of the simplest de ign, 
and its parts are skilfully grouped. he 
total effect would be altogether pleasing, were 
it not for a certain sombreness of tone, and for 
the difficulty inherent in the subject, which is 
that of a woman married to a man whom she 
does not love, after having thrown herself at 
the feet of another only to be rejected. The 
sense of duty which is urged in justification of 
her course does not seem a sufficient warrant 
for it. 

The surprise of our collection of current fic- 
tion comes, however, in the shape of a histori- 
cal romance of the time of Scanderbeg and 
the fall of Constantinople. “The Captain of 
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the Janizaries” is the work of Mr. James M. 
Ludlow, and is a refreshing and remarkable 
production. There is here no wearisome soul- 
searching and no minute analysis of the trivial, 
but a straightforward romance written almost 
in the great manner of Scott. Asa story it 
is absorbingly interesting from first page to 
last. As a resuscitation of history, it has the 
accuracy without the pedantry of the works of 
German and other moderns. As a presenta- 
tion of the physical aspects of the Balkan 
ninsula it is very striking, and shows close 
amiliarity with the regions described. As a 
study of the life and manners of the remote 
epoch with which it deals it exhibits without 
ostentation a careful and minute research, 
And as a literary composition it has more mer- 
its and fewer faults than most of the books 
written in this age of hurried production. 
The colossal historical figures of bundithes 
and of Mahomet IT. are drawn with the hand of 
a master, and scene after scene of the final 
great struggle of Moslem and Christian is 
brought before the dazzled sense of the reader, 
leading him up to the crowning event—the 
capture of Constantinople—which is described 
with extraordinary vividness. Those readers 
who have preserved their reverence to Scott 
in the face of all newer developments of the 
novel cynical, satirical, analytical, or critical, 
will find this book after their own heart. It 
is full of the warm-blooded, healthful life of 
the age of deeds: a quality which cannot be 
too highly prized in an age of words. It 
brings us close to the heart of nature and of 
man—of nature in a land where nature asserts 
herself, and of man as he was before over- 
civilization brought enervation in its train 
and much thinking made him prematurely old. 
Besides all this, it gives fascination to an epoch 
whose history has heretofore been buried in 
the collections of those dreariest of annalists 
who chronicled the fortunes of the Byzantine 
empire. Witiiam Morton Payne. 


TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY.* 





What the Fourth-of-July orators have long 
been telling us in glittering generalities, Mr. 
Carnegie has set forth in a bill of particulars; 
and he shows conclusively that the much- 
ridiculed orators have been telling the truth. 
He confines the field of his observations mainly 
to the past fifty years—the era of railroad 
building, on which the rapid development of 
the country has so largely depended; and 
gives, incidentally, a great deal of significant 
information regarding other countries besides 
our own. He sets out with an array of facts 





* TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY; or, Fifty Years’ March of 
the Republic. By Andrew Carnegie. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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that hardly cease to be startling even when 
familiar; as, that the United States contain 
more English-speaking people than all the 
rest of the world; that the wealth of the 
republic exceeds that of Great Britain; and 
that it also surpasses the mother country not 
only in agriculture but in manufactures. Many 
of the other items in the array of statistics 
follow as corollaries from these, but not all. 
It is shown that for every pauper in the United 
States there are twenty-one in Holland and 
Belgium, and six in Great Britain and Ireland; 
that seven-eighths of our people are native 
born; that twenty-two per cent. of them now 
live in towns of 8,000 or more inhabitants; 
that if the live stock in ‘our country were 
marshalled in procession five abreast, in close 
order, the line would reach round the world 
and overlap; that Chicago alone makes half 
as many steel rails in a year as Great Britain, 
and Minneapolis turns out so much flour 
that the barrels would form a bridge from 
New York to Ireland; that we produce six- 
teen pounds of butter annually for every man, 
woman, and child in the country, and if our 
crop of cereals were loaded in carts, it would 
require all the horses in Europe, and a million 
more, to move it; that more yards of carpet- 
ing are manufactured in Philadelphia than in 
all Great Britain; that a single factory in 
Massachusetts turns out as many pairs of boots 
as 32,000 boot-makers in Paris; that our Gov- 
ernment has given us more land for the sup- 
port of schools and colleges than the entire 
area of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Nearly every page of the book is crowded 
with facts, those here cited being only 
snapped up at random. But Mr. Carnegie 
has not thrown them together at random; he 
has marshalled them in orderly array, consid- 
ering in succession the powth of our cities 
and towns, the conditions of life in America, 
our occupations, our system of education, our 
religious liberty, our treatment of pauperism 
and crime, our agriculture, manufactures, 
mining industries, trade and commerce, rail- 
ways and waterways, our progress in litera- 
ture, art, and music, and our national balance- 
sheet. He has done his work so well that no 
reader need pass the book by because he hates 
figures; he has turned the census into exciting 
reading, and rendered statistics poetical. Only 
in rare instances does his rhetoric outrun his 
facts; but two are noteworthy. When he 
says, “The American people have never taken 
up the sword except in self-defence or in 
defence of their institutions; never has the 
plough, the hammer, or the loom been deserted 
for the sword of conquest,” he forgets the 
Mexican war; and when he says “They [the 
freedmen] now exercise the suffrage just as 
other citizens do; there is not a privilege 
possessed by any citizen which is not theirs,” 
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he forgets the wholesale suppressions of the 
votes of freedmen in the South. On the 
whole, the volume makes a showing of which 
any American may justly be proud, so far at 
least as present achievements are concerned; 
and in its indications of the future the citizen 
may find many texts for serious reflections 
upon our responsibilities as well as our privil- 
eges. It should especially be read by those 
who are accustomed to fix their eyes upon the 
defects of American institutions and manners, 
while ignorantly extolling the supposed supe- 
riority of something across the sea. Mr. Car- 
negie is himself a living example of the prizes 
that our country offers to genius, enterprise, 
and industry, unhampered by accidents of 
birth and social restrictions. He came here 
from Scotland, a poor boy, and he is now, at 
the age of fifty, the greatest steel manufac- 
turer in the world, and a millionaire several 
times over,—made so, not by an gambling 
stock-jobbing or management of “corners,” 
but by the Jeodhgened of useful industries. 
He very pertinently says : “ Only the man born 
abroad, like myself, under institutions which 
insult him at his birth, can know the full 
meaning of republicanism.” 
Rossiter JouNnson. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





A LITTLE volume entitled ‘Curiosities of the 
Old Lottery ” (Ticknor & Co.) gives an entertaining 
account of a custom which prevailed in New Eng- 
land, and especially in Massachusetts, a century 
ago, and which was regarded as a perfectly 
legitimate method of raising money for benevolent, 
religious, and educational purposes, as well as for 
objects of public interest. In January 1761, Fan- 
euil Hall, in Boston, was burnt, and in March the 
General Court granted the town the privilege 
of a lottery to rebuild it, and 6,000 tickets, at two 
dollars each, were sold, of which 1,486 were to 
draw prizes (ranging from $1,000 to $4 each) and 
4,514 blanks. The net proceeds, after deducting 
expenses, was only $1,200. The saving clause in 
the statutes was that no lottery could be set up 
without a special act of the General Court. 
Harvard College maintained a succession of lot- 
teries from 1794 to 1811. The first building erected 
for Williams College (then the Williamstown Free 
School) was raised by a lottery in 1790. The tick- 
ets were hawked about the state and advertised in 
glowing terms as they are now in Southern news- 
papers. The ‘‘ Massachusetts Centinel” for June 5, 
1790, gives the information that: ‘‘ Two apprentices 
belonging to Mr. Bemis, paper-maker, in Water- 
town, drew the thousand dollar prize of the Will- 
iamstown Free School lottery.” Dartmouth College 
had its lottery in 1796, with 1,896 prizes, ranging 
from $3,000 to $6, subject to a deduction of twelve 
and a half per cent. ; and Brown University (then 
Rhode Island College), in 1797, had a drawing with 
8,328 prizes, ranging from $4,000 to $9, and yield- 
ing $54,000, from which the college reserved $8,000. 
The Providence Episcopal Church had a lottery in 
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1800, in which the highest prize was $8,000. It 
was advertised freely in the Boston newspapers, 


with a wood-cut heading representing the goddess 
Fortune, with eyes blinded. standing on a wheel 
with arms extended, and holding in one hand a 
scroll with ‘‘ $8,000 ” inscribed upon it; and in the 
other hand an inverted cornucopia from which 
money is dropping, and a naked boy is catching it 
in his hat. Above was the legend: ‘It is impos- 
sible to tell on whom the GOLDEN SHOWER will fall.” 
The Newport, R. I. , Congregational Church had its 
lottery in 1792, and the Boston advertisement 
stated that, ‘‘A few tickets may be had at No. 61 
Long-Wharf, if applied for immediately.” Leices- 
ter Academy had a drawing in 1790, and the man- 
agers said: ‘‘As the design of this lottery is for 
promoting piety, virtue, and such of the liberal 
arts and sciences as may qualify the youth to 
become useful members of society, the managers 
wish for and expect the aid of the gentlemen 
Trustees of the Academy, the reverend clergy, and 
all persons who have a taste for encouraging said 
seminary of learning.” Col. John Russell was 
president of a bank in Salem, and regularly an- 
nounced to his customers the drawings which were 
to take place and their features. One of these adver- 
tisements (March 24, 1807) he heads ‘‘A New 
Dispensary,” and in it says: ‘‘ Then there is the 
Harvard College lottery which commences in May, 
which hag the highly balsamic cordial of twenty 
thousand dollars, which will produce the most 
wonderful effects, by giving a solid tone to the 
regions of the pocket, and by enriching and invig- 
orating the whole system.” Roads were con- 
structed, bridges built, mills erected, and every 
sort of public improvements made by means of lot- 
teries. During this period a few persons saw their 
evils and severely denounced them. Joel Barlow 
wrote in 1792: ‘‘I cannot avoid bestowing some 
remarks on public lotteries. It is a shocking dis- 
grace of modern governments that they are driven 
to this pitiful piece of knavery to draw money from 
the people. It has its origin in deception; and 
depends for its support on raising and disappointing 
the hopes of individuals; on perpetually agitating 
the mind with unreasonable desires of gain; on 
clouding the understanding with superstitious ideas 
of chance, destiny, and fate; on diverting the at- 
tention from regular industry, and promoting a uni- 
versal spirit of gambling which carries all sorts of 
vices into all classes of people.” Such healthy and 
vigorous prose as this, at a period when it was 
needed, is a partial atonement for the writer's bad 
poetry. The last gasp of the lottery craze in Mas- 
sachusetts was in 1840, when it was proposed to 
raise by this method the funds necessary to finish 
Bunker Hill Monument, and the project failed. A 
feeble offspring of the old curse -still lingers in 
charitable and church fairs. 


We hardly look for anything new to be said in 
defence of a protective tariff; yet in the work of 
Ex-Governor H. M. Hoyt, ‘‘ Protection versus Free- 
Trade ” (Appleton), we find the threadbare topics 
treated in a fresh and spicy way, worthy the attention 
of those interested in the subject. The book had 
its origin in a friendly challenge given by an emi- 
nent professor of political economy in New England 
to the ex-governor of Pennsylvania, to investigate the 


science of political economy, especially its teachin 
in relation to protective tarts : 


result appears 
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yn different from that anticipated by the professor. 
vernor Hoyt came to the investigation confessedly 
under a bias in favor of the policy so strongly and 
persistently advocated by leading citizens of his 
state. He comes out in the book one of the most 
intense denouncers of the doctrine of free trade, and 
one of the most unqualifying defenders of the pro- 
tective system we know of. The author shows him- 
self a vigorous writer. His reading has been evi- 
dently extensive and thorough; three-fourths of the 
matter embraced in his 435 pages is made up of quo- 
tations from books and treatises of political economy, 
and scarcely any author of repute is by unno- 
ticed. He holds himself quite closely to the line of 
inquiry indicated on the title-page, viz., ‘‘ The 
Scientific Validity and Economic Operation of 
Defensive Duties in the United States.” The incon- 
sistencies and contradictions of various theorists and 
professors of the so-called science are artfully thrown 
together to show that there is really no accepted sci- 
ence of political economy—that there are no laws 
of universal application. Some will regard this as 
a virtual admission that the protective policy, at 
least, has no scientific basis to stand on. The writ- 
ings of Professors Perry and Sumner are made 
special objects of good-natured, yet sharp criticism 
and assault. The analogy drawn from transactions 
of trade between individuals as applied to interna- 
tional trade is set aside with the demand that the 
wants of the nation as a whole must alone be con- 
sidered in contemplating what we are to draw from 
a foreign market. The history of American indus- 
try is traced in the light of the protective policy. 
The. high wages paid for labor in our country—a 
condition to be maintained at all hazards—is mag- 
nified as the main consideration demanding the con- 
tinuance of defensive duties in the United States 
indefinitely. The discussion throughout proceeds 
on the assumption that a protective tariff is abso- 
lutely necessary to the. development of diversified 
industry in this country—that without it our people 
are shut up to the one pursuit of agriculture. The 
book presents, on the whole, an able and clear argu- 
ment for protection, adapted to the present stage of 
the discussion. Even those who will not accept it 
as conclusive may well give it respectful attention. 


Tue fourth number of the popular series of his- 
torical studies called ‘‘The Story of the Nations” 
(Putnam) is a work of high merit. It is ‘‘The 
Story of Chaldea,” by Zénaide A. Ragozin, an 
author with a foreign and unfamiliar name, but 
dating the dedication of his book at San Antonio, 
December, 1865. He has written out of a fulness 
of knowledge which has enabled him to discuss his 
subject with admirable ease and force. Young 
readers, for whom the narrative is expressly de- 
signed, will find it every way charming,—a ‘‘story” 
indeed, with all the fascination cf a romance. But 
= historical students will prize it for this, and 
or much beyond: for the extent of its valuable and 
recise information, conveyed in a scholarly and 
nished manner. The book opens with an account, 
occupying about one-third of its space, of the 
present condition of the site of Chaldea, of the 
circumstances of its exploration by European anti- 
quarians, and of the rich results of their untiring 
researches. It is a vivid description of the labors of 
modern scholars in disentombing the records of along- 
lost and remote era in the history of human culture, 
and is freely illustrated with engravings. The remain- 
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der of the volume is devoted to the story of Chaldea 
as it has been pieced together out of the fragments 

thered from tradition, from the Old Testament, 
rom the structure of the languages spoken by the 
ancient nations of Asia, and from the ruins and the 
literatures unearthed in the plains of Mesopotamia. 
{t is a strange revelation, almost undreamed of a 
quarter of a century ago. Mr. ozin claims for 
Chaldea an antiquity older than that of Egypt, its 
monumental records pointing to a date nearly 4,000 
B. C. He suggests that the Turanian race, the 
Accads which first settled the country, came orig- 
inally from some valley in the Altai range. They 
were superceded by the Cushites and Semites, who 
brought with them an advanced civilization, found- 
ing the cities and developing the arts which distin- 
guished Chaldea in its most prosperous age. The 
religion and mythology of these different peoples 
are detailed at considerable length, with their ma- 
terial progress and vicissitudes, so far as these have 
been at the present date deciphered. The connec- 
tion of the Chaldean history with that of the 
Hebrew patriarchs, and the relation between the 
Chaldean and Hebrew legends, as shown by Mr. 
Ragozin, are points around which a profound in- 
terest centres. Maps of Chaldea are attached in a 
convenient fashion to the inside covers of the 
volume. onetime 

THE many Americans who have found the sen- 
tences of Emerson ‘‘a divining-rod to one’s deeper 
nature,” as men of such diverse genius as Lowell, 
Tyndall, and Hamerton have found them, will be 
glad of the evidence of a still wider extension of 
the master’s sway contained in a recent translation 
from the German. Professor Herman Grimm of 
the University of Berlin, author of standard works 
upon Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Goethe, is one 
of the most accomplished of living critics and 
master of an exquisite German style. He is the son 
of Wilhelm, the more literary of the renowned 
brothers Grimm, and inherits to the full his father’s 
fine genius. What better evidence do we need of 
his sure critical eye than is contained in the fact 
that he was the first German to discover Emerson ? 
His two essays upon Emerson, together with those 
upon the brothers Grimm, Voltaire, Voltaire and 
Frederick the Great, Frederick the Great and 
Macaulay, and others, are now offered us by Miss 
Sarah H. Adams under the title of ‘‘ Literature” 
(Cupples, Upham & Co.). The essays upon Emerson 
are a sincere and unadorned record of successive 
impressions received by the author himself and by 
others who were led by him to read the American 
seer. In reading it one has the deep satisfaction of 
learning just what Emerson can do for a cultivated 
scholar bred to habits and views so different from 
ours, who comes to our master with no preconcep- 
tions. No one could be more thoroughly impressed 
than is Herman Grimm with the _ genius of 
Emerson, his freedom from vanity, his penetrative 
earnestness, his humanity. He shows how Emerson 
has slowly made his way in Germany, conquering 
his adversaries or silencing them as has been the 
case at home. The other essays are not of inferior 
value and interest. They will serve to open the eyes 
of readers who are accustomed to regard all Ger- 


mans as either miners for facts or metaphysicians.- 


In the present translation, however, Professor 
Grimm shows to little advantage: the rendering, 
although fluent and generally readable, is too 
often obscure and incorrect. Miss Adams should 
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Tne awful story of the desperate and continuous 
battle between the Indians and the white men on 
our frontiers is well outlined by Mr. J. P. Dunn, 
Jr., under the title of ‘‘ Massacres of the Moun- 
tains” (Harpers). The story could not be com- 
mew J written in a single volume of portable size; 

ut the portions narrated by the present author give 
a vivid idea of its savage and bloody nature, fe. 
Dunn has devoted much diligent and faithful ex- 
amination to the Indian question, and seems to 
have preserved a fair and independent spirit in the 
pursuit of his inquiries. He places blame for the 
wrongs practiced between the Indians and the 
whites, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the 
other; and does not hesitate to declare his verdicts 
in strong and direct terms. He is a vigorous and 
picturesque writer, and his narrative, which is 
compact and solid in statement, nowhere halts or 
weakens in interest. It begins with a summary of 
the status of the Indian in the United States since 
the arrival of the Saxon race to dispute its territory 
with him; the population of the tribes, their rank 
in civilization, and their relations with our govern- 
ment. After this follows a history of the ‘‘ acqui- 
sition of the mountains,” and then a condensed 
account of the chief encounters between the Indians 
and the conquering race which have been fought in 
the region of the Rocky Mountains, It is an appal- 
ling tale of treachery, outrage, and slaughter, in 
which bloodthirsty warriors, lawless white men, 
and innocent settlers—men, women, and children, — 
have been the indiscriminate victims. Shame, 
horror and indignation contend with each other as 
one reads this page of American history, so black 
with crime, so stained with the blood and the 
anguish of the tortured and the slain. Painful as 
it is to consider, it should be brought to the mind 
of the public by frequent publications like the 
present, until by some wise legislation ‘‘ the wards 
of the nation” are justly and honestly cared for, 
and open and avoidable causes of offence by and 
against them are done away with forever. Mr. 
Dunn has made liberal use of maps and engravings 
to render the events he records intelligible. 


Tue name of Joel Barlow was conspicuous in the 
post-Revolutionary age as that of a man of varied 
and signal abilities, which gave him rank among 
the leading minds of his day. He was the class- 
mate in Yale of Noah Webster, Zephaniah Swift, 
Uriah Tracy, Josiah Meigs, and Oliver Wolcott; he 
was the fellow-townsman in Hartford of John Trum- 
bull, David Humphreys, and Dr. Lemuel Hopkins; 
and later in life was the friend of Fulton, Jefferson, 
Thomas Paine, and a host of kindred worthies who 
were foremost in science, literature and politics. 
His name is associated with the title of poet, states- 
man, and philosopher; titles which were more 
easily acquired a hundred years ago than they are 
now,—yet each was in a measure due him, for his 
earliest and chief distinction was that of a versifier, 
while he displayed in the service of the government 
no mean skill in statecraft and his interest in philo- 
sophical and scientific researches was very decided . 
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It has been reserved for « recent ee oy, Mr. 
Charles Burr Todd, to write the history of his career 
with fidelity and amplitude. The ‘ Life and Let- 
ters of Joel Barlow” (Putnam) are wanting in no 
detail which a careful author could ee resent 
a true picture of the subject under » De. 
Barlow was born at Redding, Connecticut, in 1754. 
After finishing his course at Yale at the age of 27, 
he served three years as chaplain in the army. He 
then prepared for the bar; but the profession not 
being to his taste, he devoted himself for a time 
exclusively to literary pursuits. In 1788 he visited 
Europe as the agent of the Scioto Land Company, 
and remained abroad seventeen years, during which 
time he amassed a fortune by trade and speculation. 
Returning to America he established himself in 
Lage ay on the beautiful estate known as Calo- 
mora. In 1808 he gave to the world his most 
——— poem, ‘‘ The Columbiad,” on which he 

been engaged for many years. It was published 
in the most sumptuous volume that had at that 
time been produced in America. In 1811 he accepted 
an embassy to France, and the year following died 
near Cracow, in Poland. He left no children. 


Tue little volume entitled ‘‘Frank’s Ranche” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) contains a pleasantly writ- 
ten story of a ‘‘holiday in the Rockies” which a Lon- 
doner gave himself last autumn, for the purpose of 
viewing the home of his youngest son and meeting 
once more the child from whom he had been separ- 
ated several years. The youth came out to America 
in 1880, to try his fortunes in the far West. He had 
been reared in luxury, and a place had been made 
for him in his father’s counting-house; but he was 
restless and longed for a wider sphere. As so many 
of his young countrymen are now doing, he struck 
out for the broad plains in the Rocky mountain 
region, and after bravely enduring the hardships 
of a frontier life—severe labor, rough fare, solitude 
and privation,—succeeded in getting a foothold in 
the wilderness, and at the date of his father’s visit 
was the owner of a ranche and on the road to inde- 

ndence. It illustrates again, as so many English 

ks have done before, the sturdy manhood, 
hardihood, and pluck of the young offshoots of the 
English race. There is something we never can 
cease to admire in the character of a young fellow, 
reared to ease if not luxury, who voluntarily 
chooses the hard life of the pioneer which brings him 
back to the soil, and makes all he is and all he has 
the result of his own exertion. How many Ameri- 
can youths would imitate this English boy? It will 
add interest to the little book to know that the 
modest E. M. which stands for the authorship upon 
the title pase, ney | interpreted, means Edward 
Marston, the present head of the old London house 
of Sampson Low, Marston & Co. This book, and 
another issued a year or two ago over the same 
initials, called ‘‘An Amateur Angler's Days in 
Dove Dale,” prove that Mr. Marston, if he were not 
so busy asa publisher, would be apt to take a high 
rank among the authors of to-day. The ‘‘ Days in 
Dove Dale,” though known perhaps to but few 


in America, is really one of the most charming 


little books in the whole wide range of anglin 

literature. Its style and spirit are as gentle an 

lovely as that of old Isaac Walton himself, 
and it is flavored with a humor as genial as that of 
Addison. 
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M. Ernest CHESNAU’s treatise on ‘‘The Educa- 
tion of the Artist,” (translated from the French by 
Clara Bell), is one of the best volumes yet selected 
for Cassell’s ‘‘ Fine-Art Library” by the discriminat- 
ing editor of the series. Its author is an artist anc 
aman of ideas. He starts out with the assertion 
that, ‘‘ Throughout Europe, art is in its decadence ;” 
England being the only nation which is improving 
on its past. The reason he alleges for this decay is 
that art recruits its votaries for the most part from 
the illiterate classes, who lack the knowledge to 
perceive that the men of the present age havea new 
ideal before their minds, and therefore art must as- 
sume a new phase to harmonize with it. Painters 
insist on following old formulas and old methods 
which the progressive world has outstripped ; there- 
fore their works make no appeal to the people, con- 
fer no enjoyment, and find no admirers or patrons 
among them. It was not so in ancient Greece, when 
the great masterpieces of architecture and sculpture 
were created. The artist of that day expressed the 
life of his time, the spirit and the habits and the 
customs of his contemporaries. He was no senile 
imitator of the past. He thought and worked in 
the present, crystallizing in marble the ideas and 
emotions, the aims and achievements of his own gen- 
eration. He reproduced the life before him; hence 
his work conformed to truth, and like all truth, it 
was immortal and the common people understood 
and loved it. But human nature is ever the same 
in its essential elements. It has not degenerated ; 
it hasimproved with the passage of time. Men are 
therefore more capable of great work in art to-day, 
as they are in all departments of activity, than they 
were in the age of Pericles. Were our painters edu- 
cated men, were they to treat art in a philosophical 
spirit, applying to its development the laws which 
are obeyed in kindred pursuits, modern architecture 
and painting would be no less original and noble 
and inspiring than they were in Greece four cen- 
turies and a half before the Christian era, or in Italy 
in the sixteenth century. M. Chesneau supports 
these and other propositions with forcible argument 
and eloquent diction. 


In ‘*The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval 
Times,” Professor Oscar Schmidt has given a very 
clear and interesting account of the principal grou s 
of the mammalia, and the probable origin of eac 
in accordance with modern scientific views. In the 
words of the author, this work “ will be found to 
contain proofs of the necessity, the truth and the 
value of Darwinism as the foundation for the theory 
of descent, within a limited field, and is brought 
down to the most recent times. * * Although 
the student of natural history may have become ac- 
quainted with interesting fragments of the actual ° 
science, still the subject has not before been 
presented in so comprehensive a manner or in so 
convenient a form.” No special reference is made 
in this work to the ancestry of man, beyond the re- 
mark that ‘‘ the alternative as to whether man was 
created or developed can no longer be raised, now 
that we are exercising the free use of our reason.” 
‘*We are all the more justified in postponing any 
such discussion,” he says, ‘‘ as the study of anthro- 
pology can in no way boast of having made any 

efinite progress during the last ten years.” Among 


the more interesting chapters isa valuable discus- 


sion of what Professor Schmidt calls ‘‘ The Phenom- 
ena of Convergence.” These phenomena are the 
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analogies produced by certain peculiarities of en- 
vironment on different organisms which are not 
closely related by blood. That in very many cases 
similar modifications are brought about in the animal 
world, in organisms of different nature exposed to 
the same environment, is certain; and, as Professor 
Schmidt has said, the matter is worthy of more 
special attention than has been given to it in the 
works of Darwin. As a convenient compendium of 
what is known, or can be guessed with reasonable 
probability, in regard to mammalian genealogy, this 
work of Professor Schmidt is to be highly com- 
mended. It is fitly placed in the ‘International 
Scientific Series ” (D. Appleton & Co.) 


THERE come to us at the same time a new volume 
in Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s ‘‘ History of California ” 
(A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco), and a volume 
upon California written by Prof. Josiah Royce—very 
largely with the aid of Mr. Bancroft’s materials—for 
the ‘‘ American Commonwealths” series (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) Mr. Bancroft’s volume is number 
four in the history of the State, number twenty in 
the order of publication, and number twenty-one in 
the entire series. It thus stands midway among 
the seven to be devoted to California, and also 
among the thirty-nine which wil! constitute the 
complete work. We congratulate the historian upon 
having thus successfully reached the half-way 
station of his long and laborious journey. The events 
of five years, from 1840 to 1845, are covered by this 
volume, and everything is now cleared away for the 
narrative of the conquest and the annexation, which 
will occupy the next volume. In the present vol- 
ume there is nothing of a very striking nature, 
although the constantly increasing influence of 
foreigners upon Californian affairs is an interesting 
subject of study, and we have a very distinct pre- 
sage of the future in the American capture and brief 
occupation of Monterey in 1842. Prof. Royce calls 
his volume ‘‘a study of American character.” In it 
he deals with but ten years (1846-1856) of Califor- 
nian history, but with these years in such detail that 
his work is about twice as long as other volumes of 
the series to which it belongs. It is the work of 
a specialist and has involved a great deal of research, 
but certainly does not carry out the plan of the 
series, which is to present succinct and readable 
accounts of the histories of the States, for the use of 
such readers as have little or no previous acquaint- 
ance with their annals. 


Tue ‘‘historical methed” has invaded and taken 
possession of nearly all departments of knowledge 
during the present century. We have seen it ad- 
vance successively upon such subjects as language 
and law, mythology, ethics, and economics, and force 
them either to a capitulation or a truce. Perhaps in 
literature alone have esthetic and apriori methods 
remained predominant up to the present time. But 
it would seem that the day of literature has at last 
come also, and the new criticism is put forth in the 
latest issue of the ‘‘ International Scientific Series ”»— 
a work written by Prof. Hutcheson Macaulay Pos- 
nett, and entitled ‘‘Comparative Literature” (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) The work is a very remarkable one, 
to say the least, and deserves the close attention of 
all students of the subject. Literature is given a 
strictly scientific treatment by a writer whose 
zsthetical os of it is also very evident. 
The growth of literature is found to be characterized 
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by four well-marked stages. These are the com- 
munal or clan stage, the stage in which it reflects 
the feeling of the city commonwealth, that in which 
it becomes national, and that in which it comes to 
have universal import. The author is disposed to 
quarrel—somewhat needlessly, we think—with the 
current wsthetic criticism of literature, which takes 
little account of environment and social conditions. 
That criticism has its place no less than the other, 
which it by no means excludes. The author’s 
method, as an instrument of independent investiga- 
tion, yields in his hands results which are certainly 
sufficient to warrant its further application. The 
style in which these results are embodied, moreover, 
is nearly always good, and in some places it is re- 
markably good. Special literatures have already 
been treated in this way, but we do not think that 
literature as a whole has before been studied in so 
broadly scientific a spirit, or with-such erudition 
and analytical ability combined. 


THE initial number of the series of ‘‘ Actors and 
Actresses,” edited by Brander Matthews and Lau- 
rence Hutton, and published by Cassell & Co., 
reveals the plan and execution of a work which is 
to include five volumes containing biographical 
sketches of about seventy-five members of the 
histrionic profession who have adorned the stage in 
England and America in the,last hundred and 
thirty years. The first volume presents, under the 
general term of ‘‘ Garrick and his Contemporaries,” 
a brilliant and gifted group of artists—Macklin, 
Quin, Barry, Kitty Clive, Peg Woffington, Mrs. 
Abington, Garrick, Sheridan, and others to the 
number of fifteen,—who flourished in the middle 
and latter part of the last century. The memoirs, 
contdhanel by several different writers, are as brief 
and bald as the articles in a biographical diction- 
ary. To add something like flesh and blood to 
their bare skeletons, they are supplemented by a 
collection of extracts from biographies, essays, 
critical reviews, etc., which furnish a meager 
amount of anecdote and personal characteristics. 
The effect of this style of biography is rough and 
patchy, a poor makeshift for the rounded, finished, 
life-like delineations which are rightfully antici- 
pated in any attempt to poe the versatile 
talents and the romantic and exciting adventures 
which make up the career of the successful theat- 
rical performer, and offer the choicest material for 
the use of a competent historian. The second 
volume of the series will be devoted to the Kembles 
and their contemporaries; the third, to the actors of 
the generation of Edmund Kean and Junius Brutus 
Booth; the fourth, to those surrounding Macready 
and Forrest; and the fifth, to the leading per- 
formers now before the public. 


Mr. JAMES MARK BALpwin makes, and Dr.McCosh 
introduces to the American public, a translation 
of the Psychologie allemande contemporaine by M. 
Th. Ribot, one of the most important of recent 
psychological works. In this ‘‘German Psychology 
of To-day” (Scribner), the author has summarized 
and clearly stated the recent experimental work of 
the Germans, which has so greatly developed the 
physiological aspect of the science. It is almost 
impossible to open any of the later works upon 
psychology without finding references to Weber, 
Fechner, and especially Wundt, and all students 
unfamiliar with German or French, will be grateful 
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for the English version of this able exposition. | 


M. Ribot is already well known to English readers 
through his works on the subjects of heredity and 
memory, and his ability as an exponent and critic 
of the views of other psychologists is generally 
recognized. The preface which is furnished by 
Dr. McCosh is of a conservative nature, as might 
be expected; but a little conservatism is not out of 
place, for the adherents of what is termed “ the 
new psychology” are inclined towards arrogance, 
and often forget that the science which they are 
approaching from the side of physiology must yet 
be eternally and primarily dependent upon intro- 
spection. Far from developing a new science, they 
are merely studying a neglected aspect of a very 
old one. No psychologist of to-day can afford to 
neglect Wundt, who, of course, figures largely in 
the present work; but such metaphysicians gone 
astray as Herbart and Lotze can contribute little to 
the comprehension of psychologic problems. 





A new book by John Burroughs needs but to be 
mentioned, to bring to mind fancies of spicy odors, 
the balmy breath of trees and flowers, bird-songs, 
and the varied rustle and stir of wild life. The 
freshness and charm of nature are reflected in 
every page, as the verdant fringes that border still 
waters are mirrored on their face. Mr. Burroughs’s 
latest work, ‘‘Signs and Seasons” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), is the same in style and character as 
the six volumes which have preceded it. They are 
as like as the seasons which succeed each other—- 
and as diverse. There is a newness in each beauti- 
ful day, as though it were the first which ever 
dawned upon the earth. There is a perennial 
vigor and raciness in the soul of a man living close 
to nature, which are never lessened or changed. 
John Burroughs allies himself so intimately with 
the living things in the woods and fields that he 
has become akin to them in spirit,—simple in aim, 
unconventional in feeling, clear in vision, patient in 
effort, and unaffected and poetical in utterance. 
He keeps to a single line of study in harmony with 
his instincts. It has been his desire to know but a 
few things, and to know them well; and the value 
of such a course is declared openly in every page 
of his writing. It has given him a genuine culture 
which the most scholarly admire, and wonder at 
withal. The essays in the present collection treat 
of birds and beasts and plants and phases of the 
seasons and the weather, each under some apt and 

ithy title. There are thirteen of them, all idyllic 
in form, and as replete with beauties as a summer 
sky or a sunny landscape. 


Wuen, at any time, the reach of human knowledge 
in some particular direction is undergoing rapid ex- 
tension, it is well to make an occasional pause for 
the pur of reviewing what has already been ac- 
complished. The principle of organic evolution has 
now been before the world fora quarter of a century, 
and the extension of knowledge to which it has led 
is unprecedented in the history of biology, and per- 
haps in the history of science. Dr. H. W. Conn has 
thought it well to call attention to the progress 
which has already been made under the guidance of 
this principle, and to prepare a summarized account 
of its present status and Pa. His work 
bears the title ‘‘Evolution of To-day” (Putnams), 
and the author’s claim that it fills a vacancy in our 
literature is not without foundation. Its aim is to 
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state rather than discuss, and the statement is clear, 


| forcible, and well provided with illustration. Upon 
| the main question there is to-day, of course, no 
| longer room for discussion; but there are many 


minor questions which are still open, and the oppos- 
ing or rival views now held upon these questions are 
explained with great fairness by the author; and 
the reader, aided by these explanations, would be 
enabled to follow the discussions of more argument- 
ative works. It is certainly a cheering sign of the 
times that a work upon evolution, written in the 
strictly scientific spirit, should hail from a sectarian 
educational institution in Connecticut. 


Tne historical sketches entitled ‘‘ The Last Days 
of the Consulate,” from the French of M. Fauriel, 
have a singular history. Some years ago the manu- 
script fell accidentally into the hands of M. La- 
lanne, together with the papers of the famous giron- 
dist, M. Condorcet. It was without signature, and 
not until the year 1883 was its authorship estab- 
lished. It was then proved without doubt to be the 
work of the philologist and historian, Claude 
Charles Fauriel. Its importance had been noted by 
M. Lalanne on first reading it, and as soon as its 
identity was fixed, he caused it to be published, 
with an introduction and copious explanatory notes 
prepared by himself. The work comprises a his- 
torical sketch of the events which preceded and 
foreshadowed the destruction of the Republic, 
dating from the 18th Brumaire; notes on the 
principal events of the English conspiracy prior to 
the arrest of Moreau; and a historical picture of the 
trial of Georges Cadoudal and Moreau; with an in- 
complete chapter treating of the death of the Duc 
d’Enghien, etc., etc. The work is valuable for the 
material it furnishes toward a full understanding of 
the schemes and purposes of Napoleon in the trans- 
formation of the Consulate into the Empire of 
France. It is calm and firm in style and minute in 
detail; recording circumstantially a chain of inci- 
cents which are of interest to the student of history 
rather than the popular reader. (A. C. Armstrong 
& Co.) — 


Mr. W. M. Tow.e’s ‘‘ Young People’s History of 
England” (Lee & Shepard) is a fair piece of literary 
work. It is written easily and clearly, and from a 
good general knowledge of the subject. The author 
lays no claim to original research; he simply works 
over the facts which other men have mined, and 
puts them into a shape suited to his purpose. 
Neither has he any brilliancy or marked individual- 
ity of style. But he is an entertaining narrator, 
carrying his story along with an agreeable evenness 
of interest. Occasionally he blunders strangely, as 
when he says, ‘‘For the sixth time, Henry the 
Eighth married his last wife;’ but such lapses are 
not frequent. ‘‘The Young People’s History” may 
be placed in the hands of an intelligent boy or girl 
with a confidence that it will both amuse and in- 
struct the reader. It is greatly condensed, but the 
leading events in the life of the nation are plainly 
defined, and convey a lucid and coherent idea of its 
development from the conquest of the Britons by 
Cesar to the present era. An excellent feature in 
the plan of the work is the portrayal of the progress 
of the people in special chapters after each well 
marked epoch. 


THE little story bearing 
(Holt) is an admirable piece of work. 


the odd name of ‘‘ Buz” 
Its author, 
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Maurice Noel, offers it to children in the hope of 
interesting them in the habits of bees; and it cannot 
fail to effect its purpose, for it is imbued with 
charms which young people will yield to with 
delight. But its influence must reach beyond them, 
to ripe and cultivated minds which alone appreciate 
at their worth rare’ literary merits that distin- 
guish a child’s book. Buz, the heroine of the 
story, is a lively and venturesome creature, true to 
her bee instincts, but marked with a strong indi- 
viduality. The experiences of her short life are 
such as befall her species, we may easily believe, 
even when they are most colored by the author’s 
imagination. They teach us a good deal of bee- 
nature, and of human nature too; and when they 
are ended we feel that we have been the spectators 
of a vivid and touching drama, which has imparted 
impressive lessons not soon to be forgotten. The 
book should be passed about from old to young—or 
from young to old; for it will afford every one a 
pleasure which it is a pity to miss. 


ANOTHER addition to the ‘‘Fine-Art Library ” 
which has special worth is ‘‘A Short History of 
Tapestry,” by Eugéne Miintz, translated from the 
French by Miss Louisa‘ J. Davis. It deals with 
a subject of which little is known, especially in our 
own country, where tapestries of any art value scarcely 
exist. ‘‘Paintings in textile fabrics,” as they have 
been called, have been produced and prized by all 
nations, from the Egytians and Assyrians down to 
the Germans and French of our own day; and the 
examples of various dates which still exist are sur- 
prising in number. M. Miintz has gathered a vast 
mass of facts concerning the manufacture of artistic 
hangings in all countries and times, and has inter- 
woven them with critical comments upon the sig- 
nificance and value of different representative works 
as expressions of the art-feeling and education of 
the people with whom they originated. The work 
is valuable as a manual of reference, being, for its 
scope, exhaustive and accurate. 


Tue “ Life of a Prig, by One,” (Henry Holt & Co.) 
is not as satisfactory a piece of satirical humor as 
its title would lead us to expect. This is chiefly 
because the prig who relates his experiences is of the 
narrow clerical type, so that his priggishness is of 
a contracted sort, and gives little idea of the rich 
possibilities of the prig nature as a whole. This 
particular individual begins his career at Oxford, 
and in his search for an exclusive and aristocratic 
religion passes through the stages of ritualism, Ro- 
man and other catholicism, Buddhism, (probably of 
the esoteric sort) and agnosticism, and finally 
reaches his goal in egotism; worship of himself 
being the only religion in which he finds no one 
else desirous of sharing. Perhaps the little book is 
worth the half hour which is all that its perusal 
requires. 


Mr. James Bassett is an American gentleman 
who spent the greater part of fourteen years as 
a Presbyterian missionary in Persia. He naturally 
felt himself in duty bound to write a book about 
his experiences, and he calls it ‘‘ Persia: the Land 
of the Imams” (Scribner). It consists of a very 
plain matter-of-fact narrative of his travels, and a 
few supplementary chapters upon Persian customs 
and institutions. It is a more solid sort of book 


than the vacation tourist writes, but is not to be 


| 
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compared with the recent book of Dr. Wills, for 
example, nor does it seem to occupy a place which 
such works have not already filled. We recommend 
its extraordinary system of orthography to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Frederic Harrison as an apt illustration of 
what he calls ‘‘a pedantic nuisance.” 


As a journalist, artist, and author, Mr. Charles 
Lanman has been during a long career in the way 
of meeting men of distinction in various walks of 
life. His recollections of such persons must needs 
be numerous and interesting, and his volume of 
‘*Haphazard Personalities” (Lee & Shepard) shows 
that he has a pleasant and confiding manner of com- 
municating them. He furnishes biographical notes 
of nearly forty different men, many of which are 
new and entertaining. The reminiscences of Prof. 
Joseph Henry and Washington Irving are especially 
attractive; but in nearly all the sketches incidents 
are recorded which throw fresh light on the char- 
acter of the original subjects. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


PALGRAVE’s ‘‘ Golden Treasury of English Songs 
and Lyrics” will soon be issued in a fifty cent edi- 
tion, by Macmillan & Co, 

Pore LEo’s autobiography, which is announced 
to appear in the summer of 1887, is first written in 
Latin, and translated into various tongues, It is 
said that the publishers of the work, C. L. Webster . 
& Co., expect to print two million copies. 

THE summer season brings the announcement of 
‘* Macmillan’s Summer Reading Series ” of popular 
novels, to consist of new stories by Mrs. Oliphant, 
W. E. Norris, and others, with reprints of short 
tales by Crawford, Shorthouse, Miss Yonge, and 
other favorite writers. The volumes will be sold 
at fifty cents each. 


Mr. J. R. Oscoop has sailed for London, where 
he will have charge of Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ 
English branch house. In this position, for which 
Mr. Osgood’s long experience as a publisher gives 
him peculiar fitness, he will succeed the late Samp- 
son Low, who represented Messrs. Harper & Broth. 
ers in London for nearly forty years. 


Ir is proposed by admirers of the late Charles 
Reade—among them Lord Tennyson, Wilkie Col- 
lins, Edwin Arnold, James Russell Lowell, Walter 
Besant, Mrs. Oliphant and Henry Irving—to erect a 
suitable memorial to him, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York, have under- 
taken to receive and forward subscriptions from 
this country. A letter from the Rev, Compton 
Reade says: ‘‘ Charles Reade was almost an Ameri- 
can in his habit of thought, and would have come 
across, but for sea-sickness, which deterred him.” 


Sm Henry Tayior, who died a few weeks ago, 
was the last great English writer whose life con- 
nected the eighteenth century with our own age. 
He was born near the close of the closing year of 
that century,—October 18, 1800. He led the two- 
fold life of a man of letters and of a public official. 
His connection with the colonial office lasted for 
nearly fifty years, and his efficiency in that connec- 
tion was tested upon many occasions. His works 
consist of miscellanies in prose and verse, and a 
series of blank verse dramas, entitled in the order of 
their production : ‘‘Isaac Comnenus” (1828), ‘‘ Philip 
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Van Artevelde” (1834), ‘‘ Edwin the Fair” (1862), 
‘*The Virgin Widow” (1850), and ‘‘St. Clement’s 
Eve” (1862). His autobiography was published 
just a year Of these works, ‘‘ Philip Van 
Artevelde” is unquestionably the greatest, and one 
of the noblest poetical productions of the century. 
It is a work that will always be secure of the small 
but fit audience of those whose decision is final in 
matters of literature, and it has already long borne 
the seal of their approval. It is said that our age 
has forgotten Sir Henry Taylor and his works. If 
this be so, the fault is assuredly not with him, but 
with the age that can be so forgetful of what it 
ought to cherish. Mr. Swinburne’s fine sonnet on 
the death of Sir Henry Taylor, published in the Lon- 
don “Atheneum,” may fitly be reproduced here: 
“ Four score and five times has the gradual year 

Risen and fulfilled its days of youth and eld 

Since first the child’s eyes opening first beheld 

Light, who now leaves behind to help us here 

Light shed from song as starlight from a sphere 

Serene as summer; song whose charm compelled 

The sovereign soul made flesh in Artevelde 

To stand august before us and austere, 

Half sad with mortal knowledge, all sublime 

With trust that takes no taint from change or time, 

Trust in man’s might of manhood. Strong and sage, 

Clothed round with reverence of remembering hearts, 

He, twin-born with our nigh departing age, 

Into the light of peace and fame departs.” 


Mr. Epwrn Arnowp, who has lately travelled 
through India and Ceylon, has about ready for the 
press a volume, descriptive and poetical, entitled 
‘* India Revisited.” 


D. Aprpteton & Co. have just issued Volume II. 
of ‘*The Elements of Economics,” by Henry D. 
Macleod; ‘‘ Aliette,” a novel, from the French of 
Octave Feuillet; and a new and revised edition of 
General Sherman’s Memoirs. 

THe next volume to appear in the =y series 
of ‘Stories of the Nations,” publis by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, will be ‘‘ The Story of Germany,” 
by Rev. 8. Barry-Gould; ‘‘ The Story of Norway,” 
by H. H. Boyesen; and ‘‘ The Story of Spain,” by 
E. E. and Susan E. Hale. 

Ticknor & Co., Boston, have just published Mr. 
Hudson’s Memorial of Mary Clemmer, with the title 
‘‘An American Woman’s Life and Work;” and, 
simultaneously with this, a new edition of her 
writings, in four volumes. The same firm issue 
also Mary Hallock Foote’s new novel, ‘‘ John Bode- 
win’s Testimony,” and Clara Louise Burnham’s 
new novel, ‘“‘ Next Door.” 

Mr. Swrnsurne’s long-promised volume of prose 
essays is announced to appear this month, and, 
judging from the subjects, its richness will well 
compensate for the delay. It will include his 
critical articles on Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Congreve, Pryor, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Landor, Keats, Tennyson, 
Musset, Charles Reade, and many other authors. 


Tue following communication from a London 
publisher to the ‘“‘Athenewum” describes substan- 
tially the overdone condition of cheap-novel pub- 
lishing in this country also: ‘‘ Shilling story-books 
are appearing at the rate of something like three or 
four a day. When a good story does —— to 
make a stir, it is now promptly choked out of exist- 
ence by another reel too closely on its heels, 
and that in turn dies before well born. Because a 


story is startling in situation, is told in a certain 
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number of pages, and is sold for a shilling, the be- 
lief is widespread that a gigantic fortune follows. 
MSS. from untrained hands keep pouring in, but 
probably not one shilling story in every dozen that 
see the light pays its expenses. The bookstalls will 
not hold them, the reputation of the publishers is 
a ruined by them, and the public is sick of 
them.’ 
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Alcoholic Liquors, Manufacture of. Popular Science. 
Arctic Exploration, Future of. Lieut.Greely. # 
Articles of Confederation, Govt. Under. J. Fiske. Atlantic. 
Aryans, The. E. P. Evans. Atlantic. 

A. ©. McClurg. Dial. 


ure . No. American. 
Civil Service Reform, T. Roosevelt. inceton. 
Cleveland and Blaine. Edward Cary. Forum. 

Colorado, Historical. Mrs. Hodges. Mag. Am. History. 
Colored Race, Future of. Fred. Douglass. No. American. 
Cremation. J. W. Chadwick. Forum. 

Cross Keys, Battle of. A. E. Lee. Mag. Am. History. 
Crystallization. Alfred Einhorn. Popular Science. 

Davis, Jefferson, Trip to Canada. Mag. Am. History. 
Democracy, The Triumph of. Rossiter Jonson. Dial. 
Dramatist, American. Au tin Daly. North American. 
Dwellings, Country. Mrs. 5. van Rensselaer. Century. 
Education in Germany, Liberal. Andover. 

Elocutionist, An Amateur. Cora U. Potter. Lippincott’s. 
— Songs of Russia. W. F. Allen. Dial. 

Fiction, Recent. W. M. Payne. Dial. 

Flat-Fish. r Science. 

Flour. Mills of Minneapolis. E.V.Smalley. Century. 

F Accessories and Digestion. Popular Science. 
Freedmen during the War. 0.0, Howard. Princeton. 
Galton, Francis. r . 

Garrison, William Lloyd. Andover. 

Gough, John B. Andover. 

Halale, Battle of. Andover. 

Hawthorne's Philosophy. Julian Hawthorne. Century. 
Heavens, Photographing the. Popular Scie ce. 

Home Rule, Libera a og to. Andover. 

H , Victor. James Parton. 

Labor, Centralization of. Andover. 

Edward Atkinson. North American. 

f. W.A.Croffutand L. F. Post. Forum. 
Language, Evolution of. M. A. Hovelacque. . Science. 
Legal-Tender Decision, The. George Bancroft. Century. 
License, High. G. A. Moore. Overland. 
London. W. J. Stillman. Atlantic. 

Longfellow, H. W. Atlantic. 

Longfellow, H.W. W. M. Lawrence. Dial. 

McClellan at the Headofthe Army. W. L. Goss. Century. 
McClellan’s Removal in 1862. North American. 

Men of Science. W.H. Larrabee. Popular Science. 
Metallic Currency, Need of. J. F. Hume. Forum. 


Mexico, Economic Study of. D. A. Wells. r Science. 
Monotheism, Egyptian. C. L. Brace. Pri 

Moral ny velopment of. Jas. Sully. . Science. 
Newspaper, History of. P.L. Ford. Mag. Am. History. 


as =o La a: ze eae. Princeton. 

nic Evolution. Herbert Spencer. Popular Scienee. 
Orthodox Pulpit, The. Andover. 
Peninsula to Antietam, From. G. B. McClellan. Century. 
Petition, The Seventh. George Bancroft. Princeton. 
Pictures and Prints, Preservation of. Popular Science. 
Pigeons, Fancy. E. S. Starr. Cre. 
Poetess, A Western. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Lippincott’s. 
PopularGovernment, Experimentof. C.T.Congdon. Forum. 
a —= > R. = Devlin. land. 

way Regulations. A.T.Hadley. Popular Science. 

Religious Reform in Italy. Andover. 
Sap Bewitched. William H. Gibson. Harper’s. 
Savior, Portraits of Our. W. H. Ingersoll. Harper's. 
Senate, The. North American. 
Seymour, Horatio. I.S. Hartley. Mag. Am. History. 
Shiloh. W.F.Smith. Mag. Am. History. 
Ship-Building vs. Ship-Owning. No. American. 
South Mountain, Battle of. D. A. Hill. Century. 
Spaniards in Illinois. E.G. Mason. Mag. Am. History. 
apeeme. M. A. Starr. Princeton. 
Stanton, Edwin M. Don Piatt. North American. 
Statesmanship, Old and New. Gail Hamilton. No. American. 
Strikes and Arbitration. T. V. Powderly. No. American. 
Supernataralism, Contemporary. M.D. Conway. Forum. 
Thoreau’s Poetry. Jocl Benton. Lippincott’s. 
Thrush, The. Atlantic. 
Thurman, Allan G. Arthur Richmond. North American. 
Volunteers, California. Edward Carlson. Overland. 
Wordsworth’s Passion, T, M, Coan, 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The following List includes all New Books, American and For- 

~~ received during the month of April by MESSRS. 

C. McCLuRG & Co. (successors to Jansen, McClurg & 

ad, Chicago.} 
HISTORY—BIOGRAPHY. 

The Massacres of the Mountains. A History of the 


Indian Wars of the Far West. Zz . Dunn ee 
MS., LL.B. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 784. Harper & Bros 


Capeete. From the Conquest in 1846 to the Second 
Vigilance Committee in San Francisco. By J. Royce, 
16mo, pp. 513. Gilt top. ‘ American Commonwealths.” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
A Sketch of the Life of a hee Ny ig Or the 
first ten decades of our era. redwell. 8vo, 
pp. 354. F. Tredwell. 50. 


The Second Punic War. Being chapters of the History 
of Rome. By the late Thomas Arnold, D.D. Edited 
+ Pe T. Arnold, M.A. I6mo, pp. 435. 8. Net, 

Three Martyrs of the Nineteenth Century. Studies 
from the lives of Livingstone, Gordon, and Patteson. 
By the author of Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family. 12mo, pp. 315. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00. 

Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, LL.D. Poet, States- 
man, Philosopher. With extracts from his works 
and hitherto unpublished poems. By C. B. Todd. 
8vo, pp. 306. Gilt tops. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

The Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria, By G. B. Smith. 
8vo, pp. 424. G. Routledge & Sons. 

Diderot and the Encyclopedists. 
2vols.,16mo. Macmillan & Co. $3.00. 

The Vanderbilts and the Story of their Fortnne. 
W. A. Croffut. Portraits and Illustrations. 
pp. 310. Belford, Clarke & Co. $1.50. 

Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and the United 

States. From the days of David Garrick to the present 

time. Edited by B. Matthewsand L. Hutton. Vol. 

Garrick and his Contemporaries. 16mo, pp. 279. Gilt 

top. Cassell & Co. $1.50. 

hazard Personalities. Chiefly of noted Americans. 

; y, 4 wen Lanman. I2mo, pp. 387. Lee & Shepard. 

Personal Recollections of Thomas De 
J. = Findlay. 18mo, pp. 74. Por.raits. 
$1 60 


a John Morley. 


By 
12mo, 


Ha 


Juincey. By 
idinbu gh. Net, 


em pp. 318. 
“ Famous Women.” Roberts Bros. 

Memoir of Mrs. Edward ortrsmn Ringy With Letters 
hitherto unpublished. ise. Louise L. Hunt. iIémo, 
pp. 182. Harper & Bros. 


Madame Roland. By Mathilde ae 
$1. 


TRAVEL. 

Glimpses of Three Coasts. By Helen Jackson, (H. H.) 
12mo, pp. 418. Roberts Bros. $1.50. 

Ancient Rome in 1885. By J. Henry papeanetem. Map. 
Post 8vo, pp. 512. Edinburgh. Net, $7.* 


A Satchel Guide for “ Vacation aves in Europe.’ 


Edition for 1886. Maps. Imo, pp. 337. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Net, $1.50. 


Persia. The Land of the Imams. A Narrative of Travel 
5 


Leather. 


and Residence, 1871-1885. By J. Bassett. I2mv, pp. 
342. C. Scribner’s Sons. 
A Winter in Central America and Mexico. By Helen 
J.Sanborn. 16mo, pp. 371. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 
ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 
me: a c Songs of Russia. By Isabel F. Hapgood. With 
ntroductory Note by Prof. F. J. Child. eomane pp. 


358, Gilt tops. C. Scribner’s Sons. Net, $2.50 


Shakespeare. A new varicrum edition. Edited by H. H. 
Furness. 8vo, Vol. VI., pp. 471—Othello. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $4.00. 

Books and Bookmen. By A. ian. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 177. G, J.Coombes. $2.00. 

The Pleasures of a Book- Worm. By J. R. Rees. 18mo, 
pp. 201. G.J.Coombes. Net, $1.25. 

Paradoxes. From the German of Max Nordau. Iémo, 
pp. 377. Paper. L.Schick. $1.00. 


Poets and Yer By G. W. Cooke. I6mo, pp. 392. 
00. 


Ticknor & Co. 
A Study of Dante. 
duction by. Ww. T. 


i Susan E. Blow. With an Intro. 
a LL.D. 6mo, pp. 102. G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
Comparative Literature. By H. M. Posnett. 
402. International Scientific 


$1.75. 
Ma 


12mo, pp. 
Series. D. Appleton & Co, 


ry Clemmer’s Works. An American woman’s life 
and work. (Just issued.) Poems of Life and Nature, 
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Men, Women and Things, His Two Wives. 4 vols., 
Rmo. Ticknor & Co. $6.00. 
Signs a John Burroughs. 18mo, pp. 


and Seasons. By 
289. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
The oh, thy Prig. By One. 18mo, pp. 13. H. Holt & 


, A.M., Ph.D. 
ros. $1.00. 


W. D.O’Connor. 12mo, pp. 


a... oon My Boys. By W. A. Mow: 
Revised edition. 18mo, pp. 266. toverts 

Hamlet’s Note Book. B 
78. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

The Olden Time Series. Gleanings chiefly from old 
newspapers of Boston and Salem, ooteo ed and ar- 
ranged, with brief comments, by H. M. Brooks. Vol. 
II,—The Days ofthe Spinning- wheel in New England. 
16mo, pp. 99. Ticknor & Co. 50 cents. 

Don’t: Directions for Avoiding Improprieties in Con- 
duct and Common Errors. in Speech. By Censor. Vest- 
pocket edition. D. Appleton & 30 cents. 

The Fay oma Emerson. By W.R. Thayer. are . 

Paper. y Fg Upham &Co. Net, BS ce ae 

aan and Addresses contributed at a general eaatien 

of the Military Service Institution held at Governor's 

Island, N. Y. H., Feb. 25, 1886, in memory of Maj. Gen. 

W. S. Hancock. 8vo, pp. 89%. Large paper, paper 
covers. Portrait. Net, 50 cents. 


POETRY. 


Bugle-Echoes, A collection of Poems of the Civil War— 
orthern and Southern. Edi by Francis F. Browne. 
ba pp. 336. Gilt edges. White, Stokes & Allen. 


Saint Gregory’s Cum, and Recent Poems, By J. 
bogs 4 16m, pp. 66. Vellum. Houghton, Mifflin +4 


Summer Haven Songs. By J.H. Morse. 18mo, pp. 264. 
Gilt top. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
The Record, A poo illustrating the aed of Life. 
12mo, pp. 305. John W. Loveil Co. $1.25, 
Lays of Ancient Rome. With avey and the Armada. B 
T. B. Macaulay. Pp. 256 G. Routledge & Sons. rf 
E. Chesneau. Trans- 
7. Cassell & Co. $2.'9, 


cents. 

stry. From the earliest times 
to the end of the 18th century. From the French of 
= ae. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 399. Cassell & Co. 


Hand-itook oS Greek and Roman Sculpture. 
Eaton Third edition, enlarged and revised. 
a 415, iicknor & Oo $1.00. 
National Academy Notes. And Complete Catalogue 
= -first Spring Exhibition + ee Academy of 
esign, New York. Edited by C. Kurtz. Illus. 
trated. Paper. Tassel 8 Oo 50 cents. 


REFERENCE—EDUCATIONAL. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth edition. 4to. Vol. XX.— 
Prussia to Rossetti. Half russia. Edinburgh. Net, $10.00. 

Dictionary of Deteeet + piegrephe. 
Stephen, svo. ottomley— 
millan & Co. ena. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book. Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the Civilized World for the 
year 1886. Edited ‘eh 8. Keltie. 12mo, pp. 936. Mac- 
millan & Co. $3.00. 

Look Within. A Condensed Encyclopedia—Building, 
Cooking, Gardening, Medicine, Etiquette, etc., etc. 
12mo, pp. 525. Paper. G. W. Carleton & Co. 2% cents. 

Elementa Co-Ordinate Cocmnairy. For Collegiate 
Use and Private Study. By B. 7 Ph.D. (Gét- 
tingen). 8vo, pp. 281. Ginn &Co. $2.15. 

Elements of the of the Newtonian Potential 
Function. By B. O. Peirce, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 143. 
Ginn & Co. $1.60. 

First St in Latin: A Complete Course in Latin for 
One Year, based on Material drawn from COzsar’s 
Commentaries, with Exercises for resding "5 , and 
a Course of Elementary — 
Leighton, Ph.D. (Lips.) 
lary pp. 76. Half leather. Gina 

Selections from Latin Authors. For Sight-Reading. 

By E. T. Tomlinson, 2mo, pp. 237. Ginn &Co, a 

A Parallel Syntax on Ss of ee Greek, Fren 
a and German. n the ‘Logical Analysis 
en W. W. Smith, and ee E. “Black well, Ginn & 


Geographical A“. Pad Jane Andrews. 12mo, pp. 23. 


ART. 
The Education of the Artist. B 
lated by Clara Bell. 12mo, pp. 
A Short Hist of Ta 


D. 
» o-4 
16mo, pp. 170. 


Edited b: 
—Browe 


—_ 
Mac- 


> De 1, 8 and By EY. 


Shepard. 
Advanced ply .— ition, 2. © 
7 by.) ~— oe 0,.Pp. 384. J, E, 


and Grammar. 
Potter & Co. 90 ce 
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The Historical Student’s Manual. By A. Waites. 4to. 
Lee & Shepard. 75 cents. 

The Essentials of Elocution. By A. Ayres. 18mo, pp. 
%. Funk & Wagnalls. 60 cents. 

Exercises fe the Im pourgens of the Senses. For 
Touns S Yhildren. H. Grant. American edition, 
edited by W. Small. ismo, pp. 157. Lee & Shepard. 
w~ cents. 

Forgotten Meanings; or, an Hour with a Dictionary. 
By A. Waites. i8mo, pp. 73. Lee & Shepard. 50 cents. 

Hints on Language. in connection with Sight-Reading 
and Writing in Primary and Intermediate Schools, 
By 8. A. Bent, A.M. i8mo, pp. 75. Lee & Shepard, 50 
cents, 

Mane Andersen’s Fairy Tales. First Series: Adapted 
to children reading the Third School Reader. Edited 
by J. HL. Stickney. ‘Classics for Children.”’ \mo, pp. 
2. Boards. Ginn & Co. 45 cents. 


SCIENTIFIC—MEDICAL. 

Geole LE Chemical, Page, and Stratigraphical. B 
J. Prestwich, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.8. Large 8vo. Vol. 
I.—Chemical and Physicy al. Illustrated. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. Net, $6.2. 

Indicator Practice and Steam- Engine Economy, Ete. 
By F. F. Hemenway. Illustrated. Rmo, pp. It. J. 

lley & Sons. $2.00. 

The Present Condition of Electric Lighting. By N. H. 
Schilling, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 55. Cupples, Upham & Co. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

The Disorders of Menatruation. A Practical Treatise. 
By J.N.Upsnur, M.D. I6mo, pp. 200. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.35. 


ECO NOMICS—GOVERNMENT. 

The Elements of Economics. By H. D. Macleod. Vol. 
Il.—Completing Pure Economics, mo, pp. 376. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

me, . ¢ and Method of Economic Science. By Prof. 

Sidgwick, M.A., Litt. D. lémo, pp. 57. London. 
a cents. 

Unwise Laws. A Consideration of the Operation of a 
Protective Tariff upon a, © re oy and 
Society. By L. H. Blair, 2mo, pp. 178. . Putnam’s 
Sons. #100. 

Labor, Land and Law. ASearch for the Missing Wealth 
of the Working Poor. By W. A. Phillips. tomo, pp. 
471. C. Scribner's Sons. $2.50, 

Labor Differences and Their Settlement. A Plea for 
Arbitration and Conciliation, By J. D. Weeks, 
Paper. The Society for Political Education. 25 cents, 

A Selection of Cases on the English Law of Contract. 
By G. B. Finch, M.A. Prepared as a Text-Book for 
Law Students in the Universities. Large svo, pp. 
872. London. Net, $5.00. 

Triumphant Democracy; or, Fifty Years’ March of the 
Republic. By A, Carnegie. 8vo, pp. 519. C. Scribner's 
Sons. $2.00. 

Pennsylvania Boroughs. By W. P. Holcomb. 8vo, p 
51. Paper. Johns Hopkins University Studies, Ky 
cents, 

Torpedoes for National Defence. By W. H. Jaques, 
Lieut, U.8.N. Paper. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents. 

FINANCE—RAILWAYS. 

Essays in Finance. By K. Griffen. Second Series. &vo, 
pp. 474. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.50. 

The Railways of the Republic. By J. F. Hudson. 8svo, 
pp. 489. tlarper & Bros, $2.0. 

The Country Banker. His Clients, Cares, and Work. 
From an experience of forty '~— By Geo. Rae. 
With an American oa by Ives. famo, pp. 320. 
C. Seribner’s Sons. $1. 

The Physics and Metap ite to of Money. 
Sketch of Events Re : 

History of California. 
Putnam’s Sons, 2 ee 


FICTION. 

Next Door, By Clara L. Burnham. l6mo, pp. 371. Ticknor 
& Co. $1.50. 

War and Peace. A Historical Novel. By Count Léon 
Tolstol. Translated into French by a Russian lidy, 
and from the French by Clara Bell, Second Part, ‘2 
Vols.—The Invasion, 1807-182. W. 8. Gottsberger. 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.75. 

Violetta,. A Romance. From the German of Urzula Z. 
Von Manteuffel. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. 16mo, pp. 368. 
J. B. Lippincott Vo. $125. 

The Captain of the Janizaries. Astory of the times 

of Scanderbeg and the Fall of Constantinople. By J. 
M. Ludlow. Imo, pp. 404. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.30. 

John Bodewin’s Testimony. By Mary H. Foote. Iémo, 
pp. 3444. Ticknor & Co. $1.50. 

Prince Otto. A Romance. By R. L. Stevenson. i6mo, 
pp. 272. Roberts Bros. $1.00. 


With a 
oney in the Early 
. Gibbons, Paper. G. P. 
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Lady Branksmere. By The Duchess. I6mo, pp. 323. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Alta, A Story of the Lost Island. By Mrs. J. G. Smith. 
16mo, pp. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

The Lost Name. A Novelette. By Madeleine V. Dahl- 
gren. l16mo, pp. 222. Ticknor & Co. $1.00. 


A Ranchman’s Stories. By H. Seel 18mo, pp. 356. 
a. y y- P. 


Mead & Co. $1.00 
Salambé of Gustave Flaubert. Englished by M. F. Shel- 
don. London. $1.50. 


The Wreckers. A Social Study. By G. T. Dowling. 16mo, 
pp. 400. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

Valentino. An Historical Romance of the Sixteenth 
Century. By W. W. Astor. Cheaper edition. 16mo, pp. 
#25. C.Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

One Summer. By Blanche W. Howard. With Illustra. 
tions by A. Hoppin. Cheaper edition. 12mo, pp. 279. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Dagonet the Jester. 12mo, pp. 179. London. $1.25. 

—,: By A. P.Sinnett. 12mo, pp. 285. London. Net, 

A Desperate Chance. By J. D. J. Kelley. i6mo, pp. 
233. ©. Seribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

on © —— By S. Luska. l6mo, pp. 317. Cassell & 


No, XIII; Or, The Story of the Lost Vestal. By Emma 
Marshall. i2mo, pp. 250. Cassell & Co, $1.00 

Ruhainah. A Story of Afghan Life. By Evan Stanton. 
16m0, pp. 272. Cassell & Co. 

By Fire and Sword. A Story of the Huguenots. By T. 
Archer. I6mo, pp. 256. Cassell & Co. $1.90. 

The Midnight Cry. By Jane M. Parker. i6mo, pp. 298. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00. 

A Daughter of Fife. By Amelia E. Barr. 16mo, pp. 335. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00 

Aunt Rachel. A Rustic Sentimental Comedy. By J. D. 
C. Murray. Iémo, pp. 216. London. $1.00. 

Tales from Many Sources. l6mo. Vols. 1-6 (vols. 5and 
6 just issued). Dodd, Mead & Co. Per vol., paper, 25 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Love's Martyr. By Laurence A. Tadema. 16mo, pp. 

Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 

The Felmeres. By 8. B. Elliott. 16mo, pp. 357. Paper. 
dD. een 50 cents. 

A Mental fe wrope By The Duchess. I6mo, pp. 292. 
Paper. eoineets Co. 25 cents, 

The Mark ora Cain. y A. Lang. mo, pp. 173. Paper. 
C. Scribner’ . cents, 

Tales of Eccentric Life. By W. A. Hammond and Clara 
Lanza. 16mo, pp. 209. Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 25 
cents. 

Old Futkerson’s Clerk. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 16mo, 
pp. 171. Paper. Cassell & Co. 25 cents. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by J. H. McCarthy, M.P. 
l6mo, pp. 179. Paper. Cassell & Co. 2% cents. 

Natasqua. By Mrs. Rebecca H. Davis. i6mo, pp. 154. 
Paper. Cassell & Co. 25 cents. 

King Solomon’s Mines. By H. R. H rd. I16mo, . 
30. Paper. Cassell & Co. 25 cents —_ 

JUVENILE. 

Young People’s History of England. By G. M. Towle. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 388. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 
Two Arrows, A Story of Red and White. By W. O. 

Stoddard. 16mo, pp. 239. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 
Buz; or, The Life and Adventures of a Honey Bee. By 
. Noel. 16mo, pp. 134. H. Holt & Co. $100. 

Doten the West Branch; or, Campsand Tramps Around 
Katahdin. Being an account of a trip through on of 
the wildest regions of Maine. By Capt. C. A. J. Far- 
rar. Illustrated. 1l6mo, pp. 3ll. Lee & Shepard - $1.25 

Wonders of Italian Art. By L. Viardot. Illustrated. 
16mo, pp. 343. ‘* Wonders of Art and Architecture.” New 
edition. ©. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

Wonders of the Moon. From the French of Amedee 
Guillemin by Miss M. G. Mead. Edited, with addi- 
tions, by Maria Mitchell. Illustrated. 1l6mo, pp. 264. 
: Wonders of Science. New edition.” OC. Scribner’s Sons. 

1.00. 

Wonders of the Human Body. From the French ot 
A. Le Pileur. Lllustrated. i6mo, pp. 256. “ Wonders 
of Man and Nature.”” New edition. . Scribner's Sons. 
$1.00. 

A New Departure for Girls. By Margaret Sidney. 16mo, 
pp. 97. D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cents. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
The Santory of Allan Grale. By Isabella F. Mayo. 20 
cents. 


The Last Days of the Consulate. From the + 7 of 
M. Fauriel” Edited by M. L. Lalanne. 20 cents. 
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Major Frank. From the French of A. L. G. Bosboom- 
Toussaint. 20 cents. 

War and Peace. By Count Léon Tolstoi. Translated 
by Clara Bell. Part I1.—The Invasion, 1807-1812. 20 


cents. 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 
>, Place. A Story of New York. By Virginia W. 
ohnson. 25 cents. 


With the King at Oxford. A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 
By the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. 2% cents. 


Se Sixty Years Ago. By Capt. G. Bayly. 2% 


cen 

seaan an Atlantic Episode. By J. H. McCarthy, M.P. 
25 cents, 

The Choice of Books. By ¥F. Harrison. 25 cents. 

Aunt Rachel. A Rustic Sentimental Comedy. By D.C. 
Murray. 2 cents. 

Goethe’s Faust. Translated by J. Anster, LL.D. 2% 
cents. 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


The Voyages and Travels of Sir John Manndeville, Kt. 
l0.cents. 


She Stoops to Conquer and The Good Natured Man. By 
O. Goldsmith. 10 cents. 


Life and Adventures of Baron Trenck. 2 vols, 20 cents. 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 
A Gilded Sin. By Bertha M. Clay. 10 cents. 


ROUTLEDGE’S WORLD LIBRARY. 
Goethe’s Faust. Translated by J. Anster, LL.D. 10 
cents. 
FRENCH BOOKS. 
L’ Année Littéraire, 1885. Par Paul Ginisty. 
pp.427. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 


Les Cosaques. Souvenirs de Sevastopol. Par Comte 
Léon Tolstoi, Traduite du Russe. 16mo, pp. 310. Pa- 
per. Paris. Net, 90 cents. 


Tréne. Par La Princesse Olga Cantacuzéne- Altieri. 1émo, 
1.05. 


16mo, 


pp. 319. Paper. Paris. Net, $1 

La Vie @ Paris, 1885. Par a, Claretie. 16mo, pp. 
596. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.( 

Happe-Chair. Par TY, a 16mo, pp. 450. 
aper. Paris. Net, $1.0 


Société d’ Aquarellistes Francais, 1886. 
Large8vo. Paris. Net, $1 


L’Epave du Cynthia. Par Jule s Verne et André Laurie. 
16mo, pp. 342. Paris. Net, 90 cents. 


Contes de Derriérre les Fagots. Par Ar mane Silves- 
1.50, 


Illustrated. 


tre. 1800, pp. 381. Paper. Paris. Net, 

Les Yeux d’Emma-Rose. Par X. De Montépin. 2 
vols., 16mo. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.80. 

L’Impossible. Roman Parisien. Par Etincelle. 16mo, 
pp. 332. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 


Causes Criminelles et Mondaines de 1885. Par A. 
Bataille. I6mo, pp. 510. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 
Maitre Duchesnois. Roman Parisien. Par G. Stenger. 

16mo, pp. 396. Paper, Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Mnpstess é de Cora Pear!. i6mo, pp. 360. Paper. 
Net, $1.4 

L’Amidu — Par Jules Mary. 
Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Daudet, Alphonse. Tartarin sur les Alpes. 
Exploits du Heros Tarasconnais. LIllustré par Rossi, 
Aranda, Myrbach, Montenard, De Beaumont. $1.05, 

Le Régiment ou L’On S’ Amuse. Par Théo-Critt. Illus- 
trated. I16mo, pp. 353. Pauper. Pa is. Net, $1.50. 

Chignon d’Or. Moeurs Parisiennes. Par E. Ducret. 
16mo, pp. 272. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05, 

L’@uvre. Par Buile Zola. i6mo, pp. 491 
Paris. Net, $1.0: 

La Duchesse Ghislaine. 16mo, pp. 281. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Mademoiselle Corvin. Par Jean Fusco. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

La Négresse. Par Vast-Ricouard. 
Paris. Net, 90 cents. 


RELIGIOUS—METAPHYSIOAL. 


Theism and Evolution: An Examination of Modern 
a Theories as relate to song Concep- 
ns of the Universe. 
an Introduction by A. A. Hodge, D.D., LL.D. 
pp. 435. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50. 
Probation and Punishment. A Rational and Scrip- 
tural Exposition of the Doctrine of the Future Pun. 


Paris. 
16mo, pp. 383. Paper. 


Nouveaux 


Paper. 


Par Forsan. 
16mo, pp. 286. 


16mo, pp. 321. Paper. 


12mo, 


Christian believers of all ages, with special reference 
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to the unscriptural Doctrine of a Second Probation. 
3 A the Rev. S. M. Vernon, D.D. 12mo, pp. 300. J.B 
Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

Expositions, By the Rev. S. Cox, D.D. 
8VO, pp. T. Whittaker. $2.25. 
The Bible Commentary. Edited 4 F. C. Cook, M.A. 
Cheaper edition. 8vo. Vol. 1II.—II Kings, Esther. Vol. 
IV.—Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song of 

Solomon, C.Scribner’s Sons. Per vol., net, $3.00. 

Messianic Expectations, and Modern Judaism. By 
Solomon Schindler. With an Introduction by M. J 
Savage. 16mo, pp. 290. S. E. Cassino & Co. $1.50. 

Movements of Religious Thought in Britain. During 
the Nineteenth Century. y John Tulloch, D.D., 
LL.D. St. Giles’ Lectures. mo, pp. 338. C. Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00. 

Vocation ; or, The Call of the Divine Master to a Sister’s 
Life. By the Rev. C. C. Grafton, 18mo, pp. 169. KE. & 
J.B. Young & Co. $1.00. 

How We Got Our Bible: An Answer to Dyeetions sug- 
gested by the New Revision. By J. P. Smyth, A.B., 
LL.B. B2mo, pp. 127. J. Wiley & Sons. 60 cents. 

A Pocket Manual. For the use of those who Travel by 


Second series. 


Land or by Sea. The Young Churchman Ce. Net, 15 
cents. 

The Church of the Future. By J. Ww. Allen. Paper. 10 
cents. 


Microcosmus: An Essay Concerning Man and his Rela- 
tion to the World. By Hermann Lotze. Translated 
from the German by Elizabeth Hamilton and E. E. 
Constance Jones, 8vo. 2 vols. in one. Scribner & 
Welford. $6.00. 

Tynes of Ethical Theory. By James Martineau, D.D., 

Second edition, revised. 2 vols., 2mo. Macmil- 


ane CO Net, $4.50. 
German Psychology of To-Day. From the French of 
Th. Ribot by J. M. Baldwin, B.A., witha preface by J. 


McCosh, D.D., ete. 
$2.00. 


12mo, pp. 307. C. Scribner’s Sons. 


The Insuppressible Book. A Controversy between 
Herbert Spencer and Frederic Harrison. With Com- 
ments by Gail Hamilton. 16mo, pp. 278. S. E. Cas- 


sino & Co. 
Kant’s Ethics. A Critical Exposition. av Noah Porter, 
16mo, pp. 249. S.C. Griggs &€ Co. $1.2: 


THE FARM—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fertilizers. Where the Materials Come from. Where to 

ond — in the Cheapest Form. How to Compound 
ormulas, etc., etc. By J. J..H. Gregory, A.M. 12mo, 
pp. 116. Paper. 40 cents, 

Hog- Raising, and Pork-Making. By Rufus Bacon Mar- 
tin. 12mo, pp.71. Paper. O. Judd Co. 40 cents. 

Vice in the Horse, and other Papers on Horses and 
Riding. By E. L. Anderson. 8vo, pp. 67. Boards. 
Edinburgh. $2.0". 

A Manual of Cheirosophy. Being a Complete Practical 
Handbook of the twin Sciences of Cheirognomy and 
Cheiromancy, by means whereof the past, the present, 
and the future may be read in the formation of the 
hands, ete. By Ed. _—— Allen. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 319. London. $2.00. 


*,* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
local bookstores, on receipt of price, excepting those marked net, to 
the price of which ten per cent. must be added to pay postage. 

A.C. McCLuRG & Co. (Successors to Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 


BINDINGS FOR THE DYIAL. 


The April number of THE DIAL completed 
the Sixth Year. A full Index and Title-Page 
are issued for each volume. Subscribers wish- 
ing their copies bound can send them to the 


Publishers for that purpose. 
Price of Cloth Binding, $1 per Volume. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 


Cor. Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO, 








28 THE 
JUST READY. 


Racing and Steeplechasing. 


Tue New VouumMe or tHE BADMINTON LIBRARY 
or Sports AND PASTIMES. 


RACING. 


By the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire and Mr. W. 
G. Craven. With a contribution by the Hon. F. 
Lawley. STEEPLECHASING,. By Arthur Cov- 
entry and Alfred E. T. Watson. Illustrated with 
a colored frontispiece and 57 beautiful wood 
engravings from designs by J. Sturgess. One 
volume. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.50; Half- Blue 
Morocco, gilt top, $5.00. 


“It is by long odds the best book on both subjects that 
has yet appeared, for while it is thoroughly entertaining 
it is so complete with technical instruction that it should 
not only be read by all racing officials, but also by train- 
ers and jockeys.”—New York World. 


Previously Published in the Bad- 
minton Library. 


HUNTING. 


With a colored frontispiece and 53 beautiful wood 
engravings. One volume. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$3.50; Half Blue Morocco, gilt top, $5.00. 


FISHING. 


Vol. I., Salmon and Trout. Vol. II., Pike and Other 
Coarse Fish. By H. Cholmondeley Pennell. 
With numerous Illustrations. Two volumes. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $7.00; Half Blue Morocco, 
gilt top, $10.00. 


[-F" Volumes on Riding and Driving, Shooting, 
Tennis, ’Cycling, Yachting, ete., are in preparation. 





Encyclopedia Britannica. 


VOL. XX. 


Nixta Epirron, comprising many interesting and 
noteworthy articles from Prussia to Rosser, 
and illustrated with 191 figures and diagrams 
and 12 pages of maps, printed in colors. 4to. 
Cloth, $8 half Russia, marbled edges, $10.00. 


Purchase the Best Edition. 


In adding to the Library a work of such perma- 
nent value and usefulness as the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, it will be found a matter of economy and 
wisdom to get the BEST EDITION, which is the 
Original and Authoritative Edinburgh Issue in 
large quarto, with wide margins and the best paper. 
Prospectus mailed to any address. 


Published in America by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


254 WasuIne Ton STREET, Boston, 
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APRIL PUBLICATIONS. 
D. LOTHROP AND ©O., BOSTON, MASS. 


’ 

Heaven's Gate. 

A Story of the Forest of Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN. 
The sceneof this story is laid in a coal mining district 
of England. Thecharacter of the hero, a clergyman ot 
the Church of England, is finely drawn. The story 
is = with great power. mo, 348 pp., cloth. Price, 


$1 
eA New Departure for Girls. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. Toall girls who are left to face 
the question, “ what can I do to support myself ?”’ 
thislittle book is most lovingly dedicated. It is athor- 
oughly fascinating as well as suggestive story. 12mo, 
illustrated, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


How They Learned Housework. 

By Mrs. CHRISTINA GOODWIN. The object of this work 
is to awaken the interest of girls in housekeeping, 
and train them to perfection in that line. The story 
is told ina bright, sparkling and racy style, and con. 
tains enough of incident to hold the attention even 
of careless readers. 12mo, 150 pp., cloth. Price,75 cents. 

In Leisler’s Times. 

By E. 8. Brooks. A Story Study of Knickerbocker New 
York, containing twenty-four drawings, by W. T. 
Smedley. It not only rights up the name and fame of 
Jacob Leisier, the very first “ people’s Governor ” in 
America, but it also deals with the beginnings of self 
government by the people and in republican repre. 
sentation. I2mo, illustrated, cloth, Price, $1.50. 


APRIL. Through the Year with the Poets. 

Edited by OscaR FAY ADAMS. The fifth volume of the 
series will furnish its share of that “richest treat to 
expectant readers” of which the earlier numbers 
gave promise. I6mo, fine cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

The Browning Boys. 

A fascinating story of the growth of two boys who set 
out on their birthday to be helpful ut home. By 
PANSY. lémo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

The New Pansy Primary Library, 


Ad 
20 volumes, 15mo, cloth. Price, $5.00 net. 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. Has paid its Policy- 
Holders over $10,000,000. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 
Indemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer 
for his Profits, the Wage- Worker for his Wages, lost trom 
Accidental Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case 
of Death. NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED. Per- 
mits for Foreign Travel and Residence FREE to holders of 
Yearly Accident Policies. 

Paid 17,850 Accident Claims in 1884, amounting to 
$949,478.51, or over $3,000 for every working day. 

OVER ONE IN SEVEN of all insured against accidents in 
THE TRAVELERS were killed or disabled, and received 
cash benefits. 

RATES AS LOW AS WILL PERMANENTLY Secure FuLL 
PAYMENT OF FACE VALUE of Policies. Only $5.00 a year 
to Professional or Business men for each $1,000, with $500 
weekly indemnity. 





Issues also LIFE POLICIES of every desirable form, at 
lowest cash rates, with equitable non-forfeiting contract. 


Full Payment is Secured by 
$7,826,000 Assets, $1,947,000 Surplus. 


Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury and 
Assessments on the Survivors. 
AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS, IN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, 
RODNEY 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, 5 
Secretary. 


JOHN E. MoRRIs, 
President. 


Asst, Secretary. 





Tre JNO. B. JEFFERY PRINTING CO., 159 AND 161 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 








